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(Concluded from page 181.] 


Tuts question is surrounded by a thousand difficulties. 
Avarice, prejudice, passion, and self-interest, stand in the 
way of every possible adjustment. No matter what the 
solution, there must be a host of evil passions roused. No 
matter what the arrangement we propose for the restora- 
tion of human rights, there must be, of necessity, a mighty 
power of wealth, of social and numerical influence, ar- 
rayed against it. No matter what the motive of the 
change, we may expect that the whole force of the present 
moral machinery of society will be at first arrayed against 
it. But “we, the people,” have the power not only to exe- 
cute our will, but to raise up the proper organs for its ex- 
pression. 

We approach this great question, with an earnest desire 
lor the adoption of some practicable scheme, by which the 
principle may find a worthy embodiment. We entreat all 
who agree with us as to the inherent right of man to the 
soil, to give their most earnest and impartial thought to 
the practicability and probable results of the principle, 
when rightly embodied. 

Were the earth an untenanted wilderness, or were we 
discussing this question simply in reference to the unap- 
propriated national domain of the United States, its de- 
cision would be much more simple. But we aim at no 
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limited scheme of social regeneration. Justice to all hy- 
manity is our aim; and in this country we demand a re- 
generation of the Land System, alike in reference to the 
occupied and the unoccupied territory. 

Shall we, then, propose to restore each man his birth- 
right, by annulling the existing titles to land, and dividing 
the whole of the soil of the United States, occupied and 
unoccupied, equally among the citizens? Far from it! 
Such a scheme would be a miserable climax of folly and 
injustice, fit only to render the great principle equally 
odious and ridiculous. There are “ vested rights” in the 
soil, which we must reverently approach, and not rudely 
destroy. The man who has just purchased and paid for 
his tract of land, would regard any invasion of his title as 
a robbery not less felonious than that which assails his 
purse, or in any other way deprives him of the fruit of his 
toil. It would, in many cases, deprive the owner of the 
only reward he has received for years of honest labor. 
Yet, if the principle of land monopoly is false, and if the 
practical eflects of the system are terribly pernicious, there 
must be some method of redress. If the title is defective, 
(and we maintain that all such titles are defective, when 
the nation wills that they shall no longer exist,) there must 
be some method of going back to primitive justice, which 
our consciences can sanction. 

The difficulty in the emancipation of the land, is the 
same which attends the emancipation of the slave. The 
original title is defective in either case; but use has sanc- 
tioned what law has ordained, and, under these guaran- 
ties, capital representing industry, perhaps manual labor 
—capital to which the title was unquestionable—has been 
invested in slave property or land property ; and when we 
emancipate either, the purchaser becomes a sufferer, in 
consequence of his unhesitating faith in the permanency 
of those laws under which his investment was made. We 
need not here introduce the legal “caveat emptor.” The 
buyer has exercised all the caution that we can demand. 
“We, the people,” by our laws, have guarantied his title, 
and he could not presume that we would change our 
mind, and withdraw the guarantee. Nor have we an in- 
disputable right, in such a case, to deprive the owner 0! 
his present enjoyment, without any redress for the fraud 
that we have put upon him. The frequent transfers o! 
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property which have taken place in different generations, 
have thus surrounded the question of land and slave eman- 
cipation with a most embarrassing difficulty. But if we 
have Justice as our guiding star, we may, perhaps, find 
our way out of this legal labyrinth, without much injury 
to social order. 

The restitution of the people’s right to the soil, cannot, 
then, be justly accomplished by the simple scheme of divi- 
ding the land among all the citizens; nor would such a 
scheme be any better, in its practical results, than in its 
justice. 

No forced division and proprietorship of this kind can 
accomplish much for human benefit. The same causes 
which produced inequality, poverty, and oppression, once, 
would do the same again; and this forced division would 
operate only as a premium upon idleness, and a discour- 
agement upon industry—more and more pernicious, in 
proportion to the frequency of its repetition. The injus- 
tice of such a scheme must ever render it impracticable; 
and the absurdity is still more ridiculous, when we reflect 
that a large portion of the community have no use for 
land, and would be encumbered by the gift, unless an op- 
portunity of selling or renting is immediately at hand. 

If this division of the land is, then, impracticable, how 
can the principles of justice be applied to the United 
States and Europe? We reply, that such division is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Private monopoly of land is the evil 
against which we contend, and it is not to be remedied by 
merely changing its form, or subdividing its front. The 
right must be asserted—the right of the people to the soil 
must be the basis of legislation ; but the right of the whole 
people to the soil is a very different thing from the right 
of separate individuals against the nation to a monopoly 
of a circumscribed portion. It is the philanthropic right 
of the mass which we must maintain, and not the selfish 
claim of the individual. 

We must maintain, in legislation, the broad principle 
that THE NATION OWNS THE soi, and that this ownership is 
paramount to all individual claims. Thus is the right of 
each individual of the nation restored in all its fullness. 
He becomes not the petty proprietor of a few acres, walled 
in against his fellow men; but a joint proprietor of the 
whole realm. The groves, the parks, the gardens, the 
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corn-fields, the woodlands, the prairies, and the moun- 
tains—all are his: the landscape is his own—hill, dale, 
and stream—bridge, fountain, grove, and thicket—all, al] 
display the vastness and the beauty of 


** My own, my native land.” 


But while thus asserting the proprietorship of the peo- 
ple, there is no necessity for disturbing the existing ar- 
rangements for the cultivation of the soil, or for disturbing 
any industrial pursuit, by the rude interference of govern- 
ment. 

When the “great unknown” landlord, “ We, rue Pro- 
PLE,” is informed of the vastness of his estates, and deter- 
mines to take possession and enjoy them, he may simply 
inform the cultivators of the soil that they are henceforth 
his tenants, and that he will be a very mild and generous 
landlord, if his rents are regularly forthcoming when de- 
manded. ‘The class of idle landlords may also be informed 
that their parchments have been invalidated by the su- 
preme tribunal, and that, inasmuch as their incomes may 
be curtailed by the loss of ground rents, it would be more 
conducive to their health and happiness to engage in some 
species of useful industry, by which their own habits might 
be improved, and the national prosperity increased. 

But while these, perhaps, may be his thoughts, we may 
be doing him injustice by putting such a speech in his 
mouth. Not such will be his actual salutation, although 
such may be the expression of his meaning, when it has 
been developed by a century of action. 

The people are to be the landlords, and the vast pro- 
ductiveness of the soil which now sends up tribute to the 
opulent, in the form of rent, shall be made tributary to 
the commonwealth alone. The vast fund of wealth thus 
accumulated, shall be tHe Propxe’s Income, and shall be 
consecrated to their benefit—so to be expended, that the 
greatest amount of benefit shall be thence received by 
every citizen of the country. Thus will each citizen, how- 
ever humble, be restored to his rights as joint owner o! 
the vast farm of many millions of acres ; thus will he receive 
his income as joint proprietor; and thus will the great 
problem be solved, of rendering justice to all, without sub- 
verting or injuring the existing social institutions! 
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The commonwealth becomes the landlord, and its over- 
flowing treasury becomes the source of national prosperity 
and elevation. But if this proprietorship is exercised like 
that of ordinary landlords, endless abuses will arise. To 
take possession of the land estates of a whole country, 
and lease them out for various periods; to attend to the 
collection of rents, the division of estates into convenient 
forms or sizes, and the determination of the value of im- 
provements, or terms upon which they should be construc- 
ted; to manage all the complicated business that would 
thus arise, would produce endless difficulties, confusion 
and corruption, as well as enormous expense. There is 
no necessity for any such interference by the government 
with the details of business. ‘The plan we would propose 
aims to avoid all these difficulties, as well as the numerous 
objections which might arise from the apparent harshness, 
inequality and injustice of the measure. 

The great desideratum is to legislate so as to attain the 
following objects : 

1. To give to every man his birthright in the soil. 

2. To render this right a matter of real and permanent 
value to himself and his posterity. 

3. To produce the least possible disturbance in the ex- 
isting arrangements of business. 

4. To inflict the least possible injustice upon existing 
proprietors. 

5. To produce the greatest possible amount of national 
prosperity, happiness and improvement. 

We believe that all these objects may be attained in 
the highest degree by the following plan : 

1. (To give to every man his birthright in the soil.) 
The Nation or Commonweattu shall assert the national and 
common ownership of the entire soil, for the benefit of 
every individual. 

2. (To render this right a matter of real and perma- 
nent value to himself and his posterity.) This right shall 
never be subdivided or alienated; but shall ever be main- 
tained in the form of joint ownership by the common- 
wealth; and the revenue derived from the entire rental 
of the soil shall ever be consecrated to the benefit of the 
people, so that each individual, and his posterity forever, 
shall continue to be recipients of the greatest amount of 
benefit from this vast estate, which the joint wisdom of 
the nation can possibly devise. 
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3. (To produce the least possible disturbance in the ex- 
isting arrangements of business.) The commonwealtl 
shall in nowise meddle with the details of agriculture. 
renting and leasing of estates, determining possession, &c.: 
but shall leave property in the hands of its present own- 
ers, precisely as before, excepting that it shall levy an ad 
valorem rent of the most moderate and reasonable charac- 
ter, upon the soil alone, claiming no interest in the build- 
ings and other productions of manual industry. This rent 
shall be a uniform per centage upon the market value of 
the land in every part of the country, but varying pro- 
gressively during the first sixty years of its establishment. 
It is not proposed to introduce at once this grand social 
and political revolution ; it is not proposed to strip at once 
the present proprietor of his sovereignty over the soil, for 
the sake of yesting the title in the people. Let the grand 
change from monopoly to nationality be made as gently 
as possible. Let the monster Land Monopoly perish grad- 
ually from inanition, until his dry and bloodless frame shall 
remain as a harmless zoological specimen. The land rent 
should be so graduated, as to allow the lapse of at least 
two generations before the usufruct of the soil shall pass 
entirely into the possession of the people. Let us suppose 
that five per cent. upon the valuation of land is a fair 
moderate rent, and let us establish a rising scale of rents 
which would, in sixty years, attain this amount, commen- 
cing with a twelfth of one per cent., and increasing one- 
twelfth annually—we reach, in twelve years, a rent of one 
per cent., and in sixty years attain a rental which absorbs 
into the commonwealth something like the entire net 
value of the soil. Private ownership is then virtually 
dead, and the ownership of the people is established in 
the only convenient, durable and serviceable form. ‘There 
are some minor questions of expediency as to the exact 
point at which this rent should commence, and the exact 
point to which it should go. The existing land taxes might 
be recognized as a portion of the system of rents advanced 
to the point at which they stand; or the system of the com- 
monwealth might proceed entirely irrespective of other 
financial arrangements. The question as to the ultimate 
limit of the rent, need not be decided at present. Al- 
though it may not deviate far from five per cent., it Is 
unnecessary that we should determine very precisely the 
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proper arrangements of another generation more compe- 
tent to legislate for themselves than we can be at this dis- 
tance of time. 

4. (To inflict the least possible injustice upon existing 
proprietors,)—is a task of no little delicacy. The restora- 
tion of violated rights, even in the case of a stolen horse 
who has passed through many hands by regular sale, is 
often a matter of grievous hardship to the losing party. 
The invalidation of land titles will be to many a serious 
loss; nevertheless, by the method we propose, it falls upon 
the proprietors so gently, as to produce no shock—nothing 
comparable to the disastrous effects of litigation, with 
which we are familiar. There will be no such destruction 
of estates and prospects, as was witnessed in the history 
of Kentucky, when, from an imperfect land system, so 
large a portion of the land titles were contested in court, 
and so many whose prospects for life presented compe- 
tence or wealth, were reduced to poverty by law. On the 
contrary, the operation of the law will be so gentle, that 
even those who experience the greatest inconvenience will 
not be overwhelmed by its extent. Of the adult proprie- 
tors of land, of all ages, from twenty-one upwards, it is 
not probable that many would live to witness the reduc- 
tion of their revenues from land as much as fifty per cent. 
Basing our calculations upon the statistics of the British 
peerage, which show an expectation of life between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-nine of 27.03 years, we may 
conclude that the average longevity of those who have 
just attained manhood, would remove the whole genera- 
tion before the rate of 24 per cent. per annum had been 
attained. But as the existing landlords, at the time of the 
adoption of such a law, would range in age from twenty- 
one to upwards of a hundred, their mean age, even if we 
place it as low as thirty-five, would not give even twenty- 
four years as their average continuance of life. It is, 
therefore, certain that the average effect of such a law 
upon landholders, would be to raise their rent progressively 
nearly as high as two per cent. before they die, which 
would be equivalent to paying a tax of one per cent. per 
annum upon their land estate, from the time of the adoption 
of the law, to their death. Again, reducing the varieties 
of individual cases to an average estimate, the succeeding 
generation would gradually advance through life from a 
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two per cent. to (a small fraction over,) a four per cent. 
rent; or, in other words, would pay an average rent for 
life of about three per cent. Upon the present race of 
land owners, therefore, the operation would be remarkab|\ 
gentle, (a tax of one per cent. per annum,) and only the 
third generation would realize its full power. Its opera- 
tion would be mainly prospective, and mainly felt by those 
who grow up under it, accustomed to expect its eflects, 
and not at all startled or inflamed when the expected con- 
sequences arrive. This very gradual introduction will re- 
move one of the greatest objections to this measure ; but, 
for the sake of rendering its operation still more liberal, it 
might be proper to make a distinction between those who 
have derived their land from inheritance or gift, to whom 
the full force of the law might be applied, and those who 
had, within a certain period, paid money for their posses- 
sions. The latter might be allowed certain exemptions— 
such, for example, as paying but a limited rent during 
their lifetime—the exemption terminating with their lives. 
A clause of this character would relieve the hardships of 
innocent purchasers ; and something of the kind seems to 
be demanded by equity. Thus, gently, and without blood- 
shed, convulsion, or suffering, may be introduced the most 
important revolution which may ever illuminate the pages 
of history. 

5. (To procure the greatest possible amount of national 
prosperity, happiness and improvement)—is the delightful 
duty which the new land system would enable us to fulfil. 
The immense revenues of the soil, pledged to the people's 
good, shall be controlled by the commonwealth, and wisely 
used for all. At once the whole face of society is changed. 
The government is no longer sustained by taxation; its 
coffers, overflowing with an unprecedented wealth, it is felt 
by the people only in the streams of benevolence which it 
is continually outpouring. The tax-gatherer will be un- 
known; toll-gates will be abolished; custom-houses unne- 
cessary ; and all the fees and costs of justice will be at au 
end. The abstract rights of humanity will be found not 
in the derided speculations of philanthropists, but in the 
living facts of society ; for there will be enough, and more 
than enough, to guaranty the rights of all. No longer 
will the country be annually convulsed by the petty schemes 
and intrigues of party politicians, in reference to insignifi- 
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cant objects. Each State enjoying an annual revenue of 
twenty or thirty millions of dollars, will find its great duty 
to be the ELEVATION OF THE PEOPLE, and its power commen- 
surate with its duty. The race of bar-room politicians 
will be at an end; for a higher order of men will be de- 
manded for the purposes of the government. The busi- 
ness of legislators will not be to struggle with each other 
for the ascendancy of a party; but to excel in wisdom and 
goodness—to distinguish themselves by accomplishing 
more than was anticipated for the happiness of the people, 
and the general elevation of the race. The arts of strife 
and corruption will, therefore, gradually give place to the 
art and science of benevolence. Profound knowledge and 
sterling originality will find their sphere of development, 
and science and philanthropy will soon be placed at the 
helm of State. 

What may they not accomplish? Look at the vast rev- 
enues which would be at the disposal of the government! 
A State of 40,000 square miles, (which are nearly the area 
of Ohio,) or 25,000,000 acres, would doubtless have a rev- 
enue of $25,000,000, under this land system, before a high 
rent had been attained. With an average value of $100 
per acre, which must be attained when the population is 
sufficiently dense, the rent would ultimately amount to 
$125,000,000 per annum! 

The value of land increases with the density of popula- 
tion, and hence, the greater the number of people to be 
benefitted by government, the greater the amount of rev- 
enue with which to serve them. On this system, the in- 
crease of the population increases the commonwealth, and 
swells the flood of beneficence which is flowing for the 
people. Under the present system, every child born among 
the laboring classes adds to the amount of oppression 
which they must endure in the form of low wages, lack of 
employment, and oppressive rents. Under the national 
land system, increase of population will be counterbal- 
anced by an increase of means to provide for their pros- 
perity. The plain matter-of-fact calculation of dollars 
and cents, shows that the prosperity attainable under a 
national land system is beyond all parallel in the history 
of the world. A power would be built up upon this West- 
ern Continent, in comparison with which, the greatest 
kingdoms that the world has seen would be but barbarous 
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tribes. States like Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, would 
enjoy revenues ranging from twenty to one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars each—a revenue for the people, 
collected without hardship or violence, without laying 
tax, or interfering with any industrial pursuit. With such 
a revenue, Ohio might change her entire physical and 
moral aspect, presenting a State more highly improved, 
and a population more highly cultivated in mind, than has 
ever yet been seen. 

Let us suppose this benevolent system in operation for 
twenty years, with a twenty-five million revenue for the 
people, and contemplate the results which it would de- 
velope. 

1. It would construct annually from one to two hun- 
dred miles of free railroad for the people, to be used with 
no other expense than that of the locomotives—thus ren- 
dering the travels of a passenger by railroad about as 
cheap as the travels of a letter under our present Post Of- 
fice regulations. The State would be traversed by from 
two to four thousand miles of free railroad. An unlimited 
intercourse would exist among the citizens; the value of 
land would be equalized over the State; the farmer would 
have the best market, accessible for a trifle; the products 
of agriculture and horticulture would be rendered cheap 
in the cities; and the convenience of country residences 
would diminish the crowded population and enormous 
rents of city life. Thus the laboring classes of town and 
country would advance in prosperity. 

2. It would cover the State with libraries, (placing one 
every five miles,) of ten thousand volumes each. 

3. It would cover the State with school houses of the 
best construction, with every desirable convenience, appa- 
ratus, &c., placing one every two miles, and maintain efli- 
cient teachers in these schools. 

4. It would establish and maintain, on a liberal scale, 
150 free colleges, with a thousand professors, placing a 
college every twenty miles over the State. 

5. It would appropriate a million annually, for the re- 
lief of want and disease ; the support of orphans, found- 
lings, and insane; and correction or reformation of crimi- 
nals. 

6. For the education of the adult population, it would 
maintain a corps of one thousand professors or lecturers 
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upon all departments of knowledge, by whose services the 
people should be enabled to carry on a course of education 
through life, and a great amount of intelligence and men- 
tal activity might be imparted to those whose early oppor- 
tunities had been deficient. The effect of this, combined 
with a general collegiate education of all youth, would be 
to give a highly intellectual character to the whole com- 
munity, keeping the whole population up to the level of 
the highest intelligence of the age. Insucha community, 
violent crimes and political demagogues would soon disap- 
pear, and public sentiment would need but little assistance 
from the law in maintaining public morals. 

7. It would establish and maintain a magnificent Insti- 
tute of Science and Art, by means of which everything use- 
ful to man might be developed—by which agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, geology, chemistry, medicine, anthro- 
pology, education and political or social science, might be 
rendered vastly more profitable to man than they have 
heretofore been. A model farm or farms, with a scientific 
corps to investigate on a large scale that combination of 
chemical, geological, botanic and economical science which 
constitutes agriculture, and thus direct the agricultural 
labor of the State in the most profitable channels, assisted 
by agricultural colleges through the State, would be an 
important part of the plan. All the useful arts of civiliza- 
tion, too, should receive similar attention, and all the in- 
ventive genius of the country should be enlisted in the 
Institute for the improvement of practical mechanical sci- 
ence. With equal energy, the cultivation of chemistry, 
geology, medicine, anthropology and political or social 
science, should be prosecuted by the Institute. We 
have not time or space to depict the splendid scene in our 
‘mind’s eye,’ and show how, by the well sustained and 
directed labors of the Institute, our country might be made 
the very head and fountain of science and art—the ac- 
knowledged leader of the world. But we must not forget 
the importance of normal schools as a part of the plan, 
and of the apparatus for publishing and diffusing the 
benefits of the Institute. The Institute, although one of 
the most important and vivifying portions of our whole 
scheme, would be one of the least expensive. Such insti- 
tutions will yet come into existence ; and when they do, 
will do much to introduce a new era. The Smithsonian 
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Institute of Washington, the Association for Practical Sci. 
ence in this city, and the Inventors’ Institute at the East. 
are the harbingers of the new era in science, which wil! 
arise from united effort hereafter. 

The seven great results which we have here sketched, 
when their expenses are calculated on a liberal scale, ab- 
sorb but about three-fifths of the twenty-five million reve- 
nue, which, during twenty years, amounts to five hundred 
millions. By these three-fifths of the revenue, we cover 
the State with free railroads, free schools, free colleges, and 
free libraries—bringing all within the reach of every citi- 
zen; we relieve want, reclaim the criminal, educate simu!- 
taneously the whole community, old and young, and bring 
them to the point of intelligence which will cause them to 
adopt immediately the agricultural, mechanical and scien- 
tific improvements of the Institute—thus being far in ad- 
vance of any cotemporary people. The stage of enlight- 
enment thus attained, renders it certain that the people 
will be able and willing, under the able guidance of the 
Institute, to accomplish everything necessary to abolish 
the remaining social evils, and complete the proud mission 
of America. The monster evils of BLACK AND WHITE SLAve- 
ry, may easily be thrown off by the giant strength of 
the Commonwealth. The latter will be abolished, and all 
the evils of the competitive system, by a scientific reor- 
ganization of society, (assisted by the power of education.) 
which will elevate the laborer to a level of intelligence, 
comfort and freedom, which has ever been deemed the 
exclusive privilege of the capitalist. The former evil will 
be abolished too, if not by the gradual operation of moral 
or legal power alone, there will be a pecuniary power sul: 
ficient to purchase every slave from his owner, to conter 
upon every black an education equal to the highest colle- 
giate and practical or industrial attainments of the white, 
and to transport the entire race, with all the necessary im- 
plements, goods, and other appropriate outfit for a colony, 
to Africa, or any other portion of the globe which may 
furnish a desirable home.* 

Thus would the highest hopes of good men be realized. 
The highest order of social existence which is possible to 


* This elevation of the African race by education, without which any system 
of emancipation would be unjust to them, would probably so far remove the 
prejudice of color as to render their emigration unnecessary. 
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man would be brought within our reach by a system which 
would secure universal enlightenment, would give us a 
state of greater social equality, and would realize the bro- 
therhood of man and man in the vast schemes of mutual 
benevolence accomplished by our commonwealth. From 
this political and benevolent brotherhood there would be 
an easy progress to the highest social state, in which the 
great law of Christianity, mutual love among men, and 
holiness in the sight of heaven, should constitute the great 
reality of human life. Such is the goal of humanity. 

The plan of human elevation, as here stated, is but a 
half-sketch. There are rights and wrongs, and necessary 
reforms, to which we have not even alluded; but they are 
not forgotten. The theme has already expanded more 
than we anticipated, and we turn aside from the broad 
landscape of Destiny, with the simple declaration, that we 
aim at the speedy abolition of ati Evin. 

On the other hand, what is the sacrifice by which this is 
to be gained, and what are the evils of this stupendous 
system of philanthropy? It is but a gradual and easy 
sacrifice of cupidity to duty—a gradual yielding by land- 
lords of their baseless titlkes—a gradual sacrifice of that 
great bane of republics, an indolent and haughty aristo- 
cracy—a gradual approximation of the “upper ten thou- 
sand,” with their valuable parchments, to the familiar level 
of their fellow citizens, whose annual toil of hand or brain 
supplies their annual bread—an extension of the princi- 
ples of American Democracy from the harangues of poli- 
ticians to all the channels of society—a transfer of thou- 
sands from the ranks of dissipated idleness to the ranks of 
useful employment—a change of political discussions from 
tariffs and tax-laws to education, philanthropy and science. 

So far from being an evil, viewed on its darkest side, 
itis in all respects a noble scheme. Viewed in its worst 
aspect, it appears to be but an energetic and thorough 
enforcement of principles, which all politically avow. It 
is but a full embodiment of principles in our Declaration 
of Independence, which have heretofore been more con- 
spicuous in theory than in practice. And for this reason, 
so far from regarding the social change and invalidation of 
land titles as an evil, we rejoice in it as an illustration of 
the spirit of American Democracy, and as the last great 
blow,—the death-blow of tyranny, political and social. 
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Regarding the objections to a just land-system as trivia| 
and insignificant, we inquire why should it not be adopted 
forthwith. . It is applicable to all countries in the world 
wherever the will exists to enforce it; and wherever it js 
applied, it will give to the nation an amount of national 
wealth which will render it tenfold more formidable to its 
rivals in political and military power. More readily would 
its beauty be unfolded in the more thinly settled countries, 
where a smaller sacrifice of private capital would be re- 
quired for the change. And especially do we hope to see 
in the vast territories of the American continent, an appli- 
cation of these principles of political justice. In the soli- 
tudes of those trans-Mississippian forests, which have 
never yet been profaned by the complicated systems of 
social wrong which belong to Europe and her half-regen- 
erate sons in America, let there be a pure republicanism 
established ;—let the unencumbered soil be consecrated to 
the commonwealth, and let private monopoly be forever 
forbidden. If the older States of the Union hesitate to 
adopt this scheme of justice and philanthropy, let them 
dwell in their misfortunes until the example of their new- 
born sisters in the West shall eclipse in twenty years their 
progress of two centuries—until they see a State settled 
by people of very moderate means, and with but a scanty 
population, eclipsing everything in the world’s history by 
the splendor and magnitude of its improvements, its roads, 
its public architecture, its schools, colleges, libraries and 
hospitals—surpassing far its sister States in the enlighten- 
ment and happiness of the people, and in the wisdom of 
their government. 

To carry out this great scheme of democratic justice, the 
People must be aroused to a sense of their rights. They 
must bring forth their energies to pull down the parry or 
Lanp Monoro y, and to raise up the party or THE Commoy- 
WEALTH. 

The establishment of a Commonwea.ru, based on equality 
of land-rights, presents a different future from any that 
has yet cheered the hopesof man. A will exists to regen- 
erate his social condition, but the means and the way are 
not distinctly seen. They are to be found in the land. 
This is the Archimedean fulcrum on which our political 
lever may move the world. In one way or another the age 
of a Commonwealth must come. The laboring millions 
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are banding together in England and America, conscious 
that union and co-operation alone can save them from the 
social slavery to which competition inevitably reduces the 
lower classes; and commonwealth, or co-operation in some 
form, is the great aim of the leaders of Humanity in this age. 

We advocate a political commonwea.tu as one of the great 
stages of national advancement, in which we may view 
the past from a higher ground, and from which we may 
move, With rational wisdom and with resistless power, to 
a still higher stage of social progress. We believe that 
this will -be the most effectual method of demolishing the 
existing evils of our republic, and will open the shortest 
road to that great future which lies before us. 

It is time to assert the principles of a commonwealth. 
The great principle of man’s right to the soil is already 
asserted by a growing party,—the Nationa, Rerormers. 
They are urging the adoption of this principle in reference 
to the United States’ lands, and propose to carry it out by 
limiting the amounts to be owned by individuals, and by 
giving the settler a proper allowance of land as a free dona- 
tion. As a practical measure for the benefit of the people, 
and especially of the agricultural laborers, there is a strong 
probability that it will be sanctioned by the American peo- 
ple, before they are prepared for the adoption of the fun- 
damental principle. But if they, who believe in man’s right 
to his natal soil, are contented with this and the home- 
stead measure alone, which are in reality but initial steps, 
they fall far, very far short of carrying out the noble prin- 
ciple which belongs to the Land-movement, and which 
gives to its political action a higher character than that 
of common party struggles. 

The Land Reform, to be consistent with its vital prin- 
ciple, must be applied to all the soil of the country, occu- 
pied and unoccupied: to be efficient for the universal and 
equal benefit of the people, it must not be limited in its 
operation to a certain number of cultivators of the soil. 
To give all classes the benefit of their rights to the soil, it 
will become necessary that they should hold, as we pro- 
pose, in joint ownership; and to ensure the most benefi- 
cent effects to the nation, we know of no better method 
than the application of the common funds to the common 
benefit by the public authority. 

The great body of liberal thinkers in the United States 
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should organize their powers for political action. There 
are thousands of Land Reformers, ready to recognize man’s 
right to the soil, and to take measures to enforce it, when 
they see a satisfactory plan before them. It is probable 
that few enlightened minds have limited themselves to the 
measures which have been as yet brought out by the Na- 
tional Reformers. Those who are imbued with the true 
spirit of Land Reform will seek to make its operation uni- 
versal, and to establish that great commonwealth in which 
it necessarily results. 

Rouse and bestir yourselves, American Lanp Rerormers, 
before our Western Commonweattu beyond the Mississippi 
has been lost! There still is a commonwealth, for there 
is a vast area which “ we the people ” still hold in common. 
There is our future Eden, where the great serpent of Land 
Monopoly has not yet crawled—where the Arch Tempter 
has not yet procured the desecration of God’s great gift 
to man. Let us first protect ourselves from speculators, 
by securing the law for the benefit of settlers. Let us then 
proclaim the principles of a commonweattu, and thunder in 
the ears of our representatives at Washington the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Tell them that the land was made 
for man, and not man for the land. Tell them that the 
proud title of American Citizen signifies one of the Sove- 
reigns of a Continent, and not a miserable trembling ap- 
pendage of the soil—a cringing creature following the beck 
of either political Lords or Lords of Land. 

While others are settling the question of the exclusion 
of black-faced slavery, let us settle the more important 
question of the exclusion of white-faced despotism. Let us 
secure for ourselves, and for our children, at least one true 
republic—one “Land of the Free,” where there shall be not 
only “life, liberty and the rursurr of happiness,” but the 
ENJOYMENT Of happiness itself; and where there shall be, 
not only peace and plenty, but that rraTeRNAL EQUALITY, 
and that fulness of universal knowledge among the people. 
which shall render ours the Monet Repvsuic. 
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Arr. XLI.—TO THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 
BY TIMOTHEUS TEUFELSDROCKH. 


Heratp of Trutu! Advanced Courier of Time! 
How beautiful o’er farthest mountains, bright 
With coming dawn,—in van of march sublime,— 
The faithful feet of Love, Love cloth’d in Light, 
(Dazzling poor ling’rers in these vales of night, ) 
Speed with glad tidings for a world in gloom,— 
Th’ old news—of new creation,—God’s fresh sight! 
God! speed it still !—* Let there be light” to illume 
Earth’s moral Chaos, till Heaven’s Order it asume! 


Herald of Truth,—Angel of God I’ll hail thee! 
For God is Truth, as well as Love. Some trust 

Their light of life’s from Him, yet would assail me, 
Me “blasphemous” thee “ false,’ thus greet who must, 
Deeming as much of all enlightened dust, 

(Though motes for stain’d false sunbeams motes arraign, 
Plaintiff each hue, ’gainst sisters’ looks unjust!) 

In God’s name greet, who com’st in Truth’s, again, 

Nor fear 1, more than thou, take name of His in vain, 


Truth’s angel or God’s herald, hail thee still! 
Since Truth with Love is God, sole God to man, 
God-in-Man or Man-in-God, as they will— 
Gainsay it, unbelievers, if they can, 
Who in Faith’s name, would Faith’s Progression ban, 
In-truth-almighty man blaspheming ever, 
Measuring his possible by their crampt span, 
And holding back from all God-ward endeavor, 
That still storms heights of heaven, gain’d by faith’s cowards never.* 


Alas! that in Truth’s praise, one note should jar 
Of strife !—but—Thou a double message hast, 

Herald of PeEace—rto BE! but previous War, 
E’er Earth’s to Heaven annexed, Truth’s conquest vast ; 
Hail, since it must be, to thy trump’s stern blast! 


*“ The Kingdom of Heaven is taken by violence,” &c. 
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Sound far and wide its clear soul-piercing strain ! 
Brave champion of the Rigut,—true Goop at last, 
And challenger of Wrone’s forged right to reign 
O’er Earth, held tributary to Hell’s dark domain. 


Once there was war in heaven! Lo! Seraphim 
And Cherubim, embattled for God’s right, 

On tented * fields of light,”’ then clouded dim! 
Nay! brute-man’s warfare ne’er stain’d heaven’s pure sigh. 
*T was such as heaven still calls on man to fight, 

With angels’ weapons tempered from above,— 
The Seraph’s sword, a flash of saving light, 

The Cherub’s spear, a glance of healing love,— 

With lion’s strength a lamb, though cagle-eye’d a dove. 


Such Holy War as might have been in Heaven, 
As must be where’er spirits may surpass 
And cross each other, in their race uneven, 
Though unincumbered by our fleshly mass, 
Is waged on Earth, but all unseen, alas! 
As that above, or aught else here or there, 
For which man has no eye. E’en as the glass, 
Broke thro’ or ’gainst by winged things we scare, 
In strength or weakness blind, the true, the good, we dare. 


And all who warn us of the danger near, 
Or point the way to far off goals of bliss— 

We hate them! those with scorn, and these with fear. 
Their characters, like a poor play, we hiss, 
Till off the stage; scarce wiser when we miss, 

We celebrate their glory with our shame, 
Our victims idolizing! And e’en this, 

Posthumous payment in false coin of fame, 

Oft paid not, oft worse—witness many a great damn’d name! 


Speed then with light of reconciling Truth, 
Kindled at Love’s pure flame, that all as one 
Feeling may see! O not in wrath! but ruth, 
Meet sin and error—Mere truth ne’er yet won 
A human victory—With mere light, the sun 
Beams into birth no new life’s bloom from out 
Corruption. Thy soul-quickening course so run, 
Herald at once of TrutH men shall not doubt, 
And Goop they can’t resist, brought through themselves about. 
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So shine, so beam beneficent on all, 
Even those who would becloud thy sun-bright face 
With foul detraction, back full soon to fall 
In purifying showers,—Herald of Grace! 
Herald of Mercy to a merciless race, 
Aye, and of Justice to man’s perverse worth, 
Of Hope, humanity’s faint heart to brace, 
And Faith, for ’ts sickliest season of Faith’s dearth, 
Heratp of HEavEN—TOo coME, sure as above, on Eartnu! 


rat. XLIL.— LECTURE ON THE NEW SCIENCES 
AND DISCOVERIES OF THE DAY, &c. 


Delivered at New York, August 3, 1847 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Wuen we look around us, and compare the present state 


of the arts and sciences with what they were but a few 
years ago, we well may be astonished at the rapidity with 
which the age progresses. In our youthful days, we were 
all entertained with marvellous stories of magicians, of 
genii, of enchantment, and of dragons and hy ‘das ; and 
we opened our eyes with wonder, as these strange recitals 
progressed. We grew older,—the duties of life brought 
us in contact with the dollar-and-cent things of this world, 
and a change took place in our opinions; for you doubt- 
less have entirely discarded all belief in enchantment and 
magic, and laugh at those whom you term so ignorant as 
to credit them; still here, upon this spot, and at this en- 
lightened day, I must stand up before you, and assert that 
the tales of strange dragons and of hideous hydras are 
true; that the magic of which our good old nurses talked 
—of the necromancy and enchantment—are not idle tales 
for children, but philosophical facts for men. How often 
have we sat, with wonder depicted upon our countenances, 
and listened of men who possessed the wondrous gift of 
probing into the future—of renting the dark curtain which 
hangs between us and the future—and revealing the nu- 
merous unborn incidents of days to come! How often 
have we wondered, as they told us how these magicians 
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could predict the future course of a mortal, by the culmi- 
nation of his particular planet; and how we have held in 
awe the great men whose powers were so vast! These 
magicians are existing at the present day. One of them 
is Leverrier, another Sir John Herschell, and many more, of 
whom you are well aware. ’Tis true that these modern 
magicians do not cast nativities—that they do not foretell 
the little incidents in the life of an individual—but they 
do more than this,—they foretell the approximation and 
the appearance of an erratic stranger which has been 
wandering through space, and has not made its appear- 
ance here for centuries before they were born; still these 
magicians have foretold the day when we may find this 
stranger, with his long tail sweeping across a certain part 
of the heavens, and threatening this earth—which, doubt- 
less, he has forgotten in his long absence—with total anni- 
hilation. One of these magicians has abstracted his great 
intellect upon paper, and then, starting up, he tells us of 
a new planet—that afar off, beyond the ken of human 
sight, there swings a great world in space—a world many 
times greater than this, with scenery far transcending ours, 
and undoubtedly, too, far more favored by the great Being 
who formed them all. Aye, ’tis these modern magicians 
who have predicted the minure when our sun becomes 
darkened, and the shadows of night are flung upon the 
earth at mid-day: when that minute arrives, the phenome- 
non transpires precisely as they told us it would; and we 
stand astonished and awed with the great powers of these 
modern magicians. 

We have often stood awed and troubled, as the deep 
thunder of the passing storm rumbled above our heads, 
causing the solid foundations beneath us to tremble at its 
voice. We have felt our hearts quiver, as we saw the 
lightning’s vivid flash, and the great oak, which had dared 
for a century the whirlwind, riven into a thousand pieces; 
yet even here, with this dread agent, the modern magician 
has grappled, and, strange to tell, has conquered and cap- 
tured. The terrible agent is now a prisoner: the magician 
has harnessed it to his car, and guided it with a rod of 
iron: he has turned it into his slave, and day after day it 
propels his huge machinery: he has turned it into his mes- 
senger, and it momentarily conveys news from one part of 
the country to another: in a word, he makes his powerfu! 
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captive his humble mechanic, and forces it to do all kinds 
of work—he makes it engrave plates, and cast medals 
and busts—he makes it expand the steam, and force our 
engines with a power which is totally unlimited—he har- 
nesses it to a long train of carriages, and compels it to 
draw them over the earth with immense speed; and when 
it grows very powerful, and would do harm, the magician 
points upward his magic rod, and bids it pass up harm- 
less from the earth, and disappear. Should he need its 
presence, he arranges its magic plates, and at his com- 
mand it appears in such torrents, that, with each minute of 
time, enough has arrived to make a thousand of the fiercest 
thunderbolts ; yet so humbled is it, and under such subjec- 
tion, that the smallest child can play with it with impu- 
nity, although at the same time he is meddling with an 
agent, which, could it be aroused into intensity, would 
strike him dead in an instant, and, moreover, rend to atoms 
a thousand houses. 

Oh, these modern magicians are far greater than those 
of whom we heard so much in our youth; because they do 
far greater things, and equally as marvellous! They take 
the cold water, which the old magicians thought was alone 
calculated to drink, and extinguish fire ; and by separating 
the two passive agents, which have lived so amicably to- 
gether for such a long time, they became active and pow- 
erful, and when brought together again, grow so furious 
as to ignite and fuse everything which is brought in con- 
tact with them. The old magicians brought beings out of 
the water, and rendered them—so we are told—palpable 
and distinct. The modern magicians have given water 
itself a stranger spirit than that—one which subserves his 
purposes, and, like all the other beings he conquers, bows 
down his slave, and does him homage. He compels this 
Water Spirit to make him a strong light, and it is done— 
to fuse him the refractory Platinum, and it is accomplished 
—and ere long he will demand from it all of his light and 
heat, and the conquered spirit will not dare disobey. But 
it is the great Spirit of the air which these modern magi- 
cians have invoked, and finally conquered. These are great 
Genii—far more potent than were those of our childhood ; 
marvellous as were the tales told of them; for these genii 
have taught us many very important facts. It is they who 
govern the movements of the laws which are continually 
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) in force around us. It is they who govern the storm, an 
carry its water-drops over the earth, sprinkling them, at 
the appropriate time, upon the vegetation thereon. It is 
they who revel so wildly in the tornado, and whose wild 
pranks man so often suffer by; and it is they who super- 
intend the balmy sprinkling of the dew-drop upon the 
parched vegetation, resuscitating every fibre which it comes 
in contact with; yet these genii—these omnipresent be- 
ings, whose power is infinite; who are honored by the 
Great Omnipotent, as his principal servants—are also the 
servants of man; and, at his behest, draw. his cart, prope! 
his boats, and, like a humble mechanic, obey him in eve- 
rything. 

I said that in our youthful days we were told of strange 
gorgons, of hydras, and of hideous dragons. They told us. 
with expanded eyes, of the Gnome of the dark mine and 
cavern; and of the Goule of the black charnel house and 
of the tomb; and of the glories of the Fairy-land, and the 
dreamy creations of the old philosophers, who, like the 
Chaldeans, 





66 watched the stars, 
Till they had peopled them with beings bright 


As their own beams.’’ 


And how our enraptured imagination glowed, when 
they told us that 



















** Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.”’ 





But ‘twas when they recounted to us the strange tales 
of the dragons and hydras, that we shuddered at the bare 
suspicion of there. being such things; but I must inform 
you that they do really exist, not as the creations of a luxu- 
riant imagination, but as real creatures, living and moving 
around you. Were your nurses now to make you the 
strange recital of there being not far from here a vast lake. 
which is peopled with creatures of every curious form and 
color, you would laugh at her, and pity her garrulous cre- 
dulity ; but still she would only be telling you the truth. 
There are everywhere about you, lakes of vast area, which 
are inhabited by denizens whose shapes are most terrifying. 
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whose natures are voracious and most dreadful. Some 
are serpents of huge proportions and of unlimited voracity, 
swallowing, with tremendous rapidity, every less being 
which comes within their reach. Others are monsters of 
dragon shape, with many heads, and maws of great ca- 
pacity; and it would really appear as if they never could 
be filled. They have numerous long arms possessing pow- 
erful muscular force ; and, what is more dreadful still, pos- 
sessed of vast electrical powers, whose benumbing shock 
paralyzes everything which comes within their reach, and 
which falls their unresisting victim. Other creatures of 
these lakes are stranger and more hideous still; for they 
may be said to possess no form at all; but change their 
shape at will. Now they will assume the form of a pretty 
flower, and, luring the gazer near them, will suddenly 
change to a huge animal of a snake-like appearance, with 
many fierce eyes, and long claws armed with swords; and, 
grasping, will swallow the victim whose curiosity was so 
fatally great. Others are crocodiles, with forked tails and 
innumerable legs, and with immense mouths filled with 
long teeth. They are very active, but will impress their 
victim with the idea that they are dead; but as it approxi- 
mates the seeming lifeless carcase, it suddenly leaps to life 
and activity, and the unsuspecting victim dies a horrible 
death. Others are very pretty, and are not unlike mer- 
maids, and doubtless sing a very melodious syren song, 
which terminates with a terrible death. But it would be 
an almost endless task to describe all of the strange and 
terrifying animals which infest these lakes; suffice it to 
say, that they are of every imaginable shape. I dare as- 
sert, that if you draw on paper some imaginary creature, 
depicting all of the disgusting and terrible proportions 
your luxuriant imagination can give birth to, that I will 
show you that same animal in one of these lakes! And 
again, if you sketch the prettiest and most symmetrical 
figure you can conjure, and adorn it with the most vivid 
and delightful tints of the rainbow, that I will show you 
its exact form—or closely approximating it, if not surpas- 
sing it in loveliness—in one of these lakes! You wonder 
that I should stand up here before you all, and dare to 
make such assertions as I have—that lakes abound about 
you on every side, filled with the strange inhabitants | 
have described; but what I have asserted is nevertheless 
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true, AND THIS MICROSCOPE WILL PRove IT! Now, it is likely 
true, that not one out of every twenty here present, has 
looked through a microscope. True, some of you may 
have looked through a common instrument at some com- 
mon object; but I dare say that few of you have looked 
through an achromatic microscope, and at objects procured 
by one who knows how to collect them. When looking 
through such an instrument, and at such objects, you can- 
not otherwise than be filled with wonder. ‘“ What! can it 
be, that monsters of such strange proportions abound so 
plentifully about me, and I not know it before!” you will 
doubtless exclaim; but so it is; and well you may marvel, 
when, in a single drop of water, you behold a whole 
world, with as many inhabitants as there are human be- 
ings on this globe; and, like us, each of those inhabitants 
possessing its delicate organization, and experiencing its 
pains and its pleasures, its moments of rest and exertion, 
and its toil after the necessaries of life. All of these in- 
visible worlds has the modern magician brought to light, 
by the magic of his handicraft, preceded by the wondrous 
powers of his mind. Have the days of necromancy, of 
gorgons and magic, passed away, my friends? I think 
that they are just arriving; for each new day carries with 
it some wondrous piece of magic, which brings to the 
mind the marvels of our nursery tales; and, in fact, so 
strange are some of them, that I begin to lose all ideas of 
incredulity, and to feel ready to believe anything, however 
improbable it may seem. Why, who would have believed, 
but a few years ago, that vessels would cross the ocean 
propelled by the vapor of water, and that carriages would 
fly over the earth at the rate of forty miles per hour through 
the same cause ?—that vessels would cross the great Atlan- 
tic, made wholly of iron, and propelled over by a screw ?— 
that the invisible agent, electricity, would be invoked 
from the dark chambers of a battery, and would be so sub- 
servient to our wants that, by its means, thought would 
be transmitted over the earth with more rapidity than light 
through the planetary space ?—that, by means of this un- 
known, imponderable agent, we exert the most unlimited 
power; and that, with this same fluid, we paint the deli- 
cate picture, engrave the finest lines, or cast the truest 
busts ?—that, this subtle agent we pass through a fine 
platinum foil or charcoal pencil in a vacuum, and thus 
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make a permanent light, whose brilliancy is only exceeded 
by the sun at mid-day? Who, | say, would have believed 
these marvellous things, had they been told him a few 
years ago? Not one of you! Well may we say, that 
truth is stranger than fiction, for not even the wildest ima- 
gination of the luxuriant Improvisitore can conjure up 
tales of magic which surpass those of these modern 
Magicians ! 

Upon my return from Europe two years ago—whither 
you are aware | went for the purpose of perfecting and 
patenting an Electric Light—I met one of your oldest phi- 
losophers. I had just arrived on the iron steamer, the 
Great Britain—it being her first trip here. “I never ex- 
pected to live to see this day,’ he exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
twenty years ago,” he continued, “I told the people of this 
very city, in a public lecture, that the child was then living 
who would see a vessel which had crossed the Atlantic by 
steam. The audience burst out in laughter, and some of 
them hissed. This day I behold not only a vessel which 
has crossed the ocean by steam, but an iron vessel at that, 
and propelled over by a screw!” I was struck by the old 
man’s words, but we see his words exemplified with every 
new discovery that is made. If it be of any importance, 
the poor discoverer, you may well be sure, has borne his 
full share of derision and contumely—has often, during 
the sweat and toil of his labors, heard the laugh of the 
derider and the prophecy of failure ;—and stout in spirit 
must he be, if he hears all of this without many a pang 
of discouragement, or a regret that man should be so prone 
to depreciate and condemn what he does not understand, 
and to discourage because he does not comprehend. 

| am glad to notice, my friends, that the taste of the age 
is rapidly changing—to observe that the omnivorous de- 
vourer of light literature is getting surfeited upon such 
trash; and that he is thereby learning a salutary lesson. 
The taste of the age is certainly taking a more healthful 
aspect; the thousand-and-one tales which spring from the 
press hebdomidally, and which are, for the most part, a 
mass of puerile twaddle or disgusting obscenery, are now 
declining for want of readers; while standard literature, 
or—still better, perhaps—scientific works, are usurping their 
place. The great work, I think, was commenced by Dr. 
Lardner. It was a new, strange, and pleasing thing to 
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me, to find Science upon the stage of the Theatre—to se¢ 
people who sought plays and farces as amusement, modify 
their taste to such a degree, as to patronize with equal 
zeal, lectures upon Science. Since the lectures of Lardner, 
many others have tried the experiment, at first with little 
success, but finally, as the taste of the age improved, with 
a degree of encouragement which speaks well for the pro- 
gress of the American people. 

Having spoken thus far in that desultory kind of manner 
which is best calculated for a popular lecture, permit me 
now to address you upon a subject which is of the most 
important interest to us all. You have all noticed the 
spirit of the age, and that procress is the destiny of the 
American people. So far we have progressed with won- 
derful rapidity ; and as we progress farther in knowledge— 
in the arts and sciences—it will, with each year, be more 
insurmountable ; for each new problem will be more difii- 
cult of solution than its predecessor. Many of those who 
are destined to solve these things, are now running about 
our streets, visiting the theatres, and still more pernicious 
places of common resort, or whiling away their valuable 
time in the coffee houses, contracting habits which will not 
only unfit them for the great destiny which awaits them. 
but will ruin them ere they commence life. Many, | say. 
of the brightest geniuses of our land, are at this moment 
wasting their lives in this manner, and incapacitating 
themselves for any useful purpose. It is of these men that 
1 would speak ; it is they who require a helping hand, an¢ 
whose ambition needs encouragement, and whose mind: 
require the right stimulus to bring them from their dissipa- 
tions, to that path of usefulness which God designed fo 
them. 

I do not wish a finer example of the energy of our 
young men—the poor classes, | mean—than has |latel) 
been presented in the war with Mexico. The greate! 
number of the rank and file, you will all admit, are com- 
posed of young men of the poorer classes—young met 
who are in the habit of working, as the familiar saying is. 
“from hand to mouth.” Many of them—at least, so i! 
was at the West—were picked up among the low cotle’ 
houses, about the wharves and purlieus of dissipation ;— 
their rags and dirt were taken from them, and, clothed in 
the livery of our army, they were sent to fight the battles 
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of our country. What was the issue? That these very 
men have given the world examples of courage, of energy 
and fortitude, which have elicited praise from all. Many 
of them have not only proven themselves heroes, but have 
given such striking examples of great talent and worth, as 
to win from their commanding generals strong encomiums, 
and from head-quarters commissions in the regular army. 
These men, had it not been for this war, would still be the 
denizens of misery and dissipation, and would finish their 
career unknown. You perceive, by the example I have 
given you, What an amount of energy and talent lies 
wasting about you, and what great necessity there is to 
bring it forth to the light of day ; for, all that is wanting to 
start these men on a useful and glorious path, is a little 
encouragement. It does appear to me, that the brightest 
talent, like the brightest diamonds, lies the deepest in the 
dirt. Look about you, and see the assertion exemplified ; 
for the history of great men will furnish you with a vol- 
ume of such instances. That young man who is brought 
up in wealth and indolence; who never knew the exer- 
tion attendant upon the contest for a livelihood; whose 
powers can never be brought out, and worked up to their 
utmost cultivation—that man can never make one of those 
prominent individuals, who are annually starting up and 
astonishing the world with the brilliancy of their genius, 
and the versatility of their powers. 

Gentlemen, there lies a great task before you—a vast 
field of intellect, which requires your aid to reach its maxi- 
mum of cultivation. You are called upon to do this, and 
your God expects it of you. The intellect of man was 
given to him as an instrument of great power; but it re- 
quires cultivation, before it can reach its acme of force. 
We are gifted with but a few senses, while many of the 
inferior animals possess a great number; but our reason 
was given to us in their stead. Let me illustrate. We 
will take that of the Chemist in his laboratory. He has 
several gases before him, each of which is colorless, ino- 
dorous, and invisible, and which, therefore, he cannot dis- 
tinguish by his external senses. He applies as simple a 
thing as a lighted taper, and that taper, assisted by reason, 
tells him what gas he has before him. So it is with every- 
thing about him. A thousand things are around him, of 
which his senses cannot inform him their properties; but 
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he applies a test, and each of these tests answers the pur- 
pose of a new sense. Thus, you perceive that with each 
increase of learning, a man has given to him a new sense; 
or, that reason was given to us to fulfil the purpose of new 
senses; but, in order to acquire these new senses, a man 
must cultivate this reason. We well may assert that the 
learned man is a very superior being to an ignorant one; 
for he is gifted with a thousand senses, while the latter 
possesses but those five, which God, in His infinite mercy, 
gave him at birth. It was not intended by the Supreme 
Mind, that we should be inferior to those animals which 
are lower than we in the scale of organization. On the 
contrary, it was the intention that our intellects should not 
only furnish us with a variety of new and superior senses; 
but that they should, under cultivation, soar high into the 
regions of immateriaiity, and partake of that Mind which 
superintends all things, and from whose vast powers ours 
are frail emanations. We all see the necessity of cultiva- 
ting the minds of the people; for in that enlightenment 
depends the stability and perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. Freedom can only stand upon the firm foundation 
of education; for that people who possess no education, 
are not capable of self-government. It is the tyrant who 
suppresses learning among his people; well knowing, 
that if his subjects become enlightened and capable of 
self-government, they will no longer brook his despotism, 
or that of any other one individual; but will enact their 
own wholesome laws, and abide by them. 

We are all aware of two facts,—that the strongest and 
most capable minds—or, at least, those most capacitated, 
from circumstances, to govern and carry forward, with 
vigor and energy, the principles of free institutions—are 
those who are now wasting away their energies in idle- 
ness and sloth; and that education must be the foundation 
upon which these energetic minds is built. And I hope 
that a system of universal education will be adopted, and 
whose aim will be particularly directed to the young men 
of the poor classes. 

I spoke just now of knowledge furnishing us with new 
senses; that each increment of knowledge was emphati- 
cally a new sense. Let me illustrate this by one new 
sense, or, rather, which is the same, by the exalting of one 
of our senses to such a vast degree, as to constitute an en- 
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tirely new sense—I mean that of sight. Our physiologi- 
cal and anatomical studies soon taught us the construc- 
tion of the eye, of the purpose of its crystaline lenses, 
and of its humors. As we progressed in our observations, 
we learned the causes of the phenomena of the refraction 
of the rays of light; and from these, we soon arrived at 
conclusions which furnished us with the knowledge re- 
quisite to exalt the natural powers of the eye. Of late, 
this knowledge is greatly increased, and the peculiar crys- 
tals of the eye are so closely imitated, in their peculiar 
relative densities and shapes, that lenses of greatly exalted 
magnifying powers are now made, little inferior to those 
of the eye itself. With these powers, we can now mag- 
nify objects millions of times their natural size, and per- 
fectly free from spherical and chromatic aberration, as is 
the case with the eye. In fact, so far has man advanced 
in art, that, did we not actually know it, we could not be- 
lieve it. 1 will give you an example of the minuteness of 
his work. While in London, | was enjoying a conversa- 
tion with Andrew Pritchard, the great microscopist. Dur- 
ing the conversation, he told me this remarkable fact,—- 
that he made lenses so minute, that, having once finished 
one, he laid it on a sheet of white paper; the moment he 
laid it there, a fly alighted upon it, and, doubtless, taking 


it for a crystal of sugar, took it in its claws, and flew off 


with it. The great microscopist was greatly alarmed, you 
may be sure, and, with no little trepidation, kept his eyes 
upon the recreant fly, and followed it. The insect alightéd 
upon the window sash, and by this time discovering that 
the lens was not fit to eat, and having no love for Science 
in its soul, flew off, leaving the valuable lens there. That 
lens, my friends, although so small, was composed of three 
different lenses, each one of glass of a diflerent specific 
gravity, and each lens of a peculiar and mathematical fig- 
ure, and all glued together, forming, when thus fixed, a 
plano-convex lens! My own microscope will give you an 
instance of the fineness of man’s work. It was made by 
the celebrated Chevellier, of Paris. The micrometer in it 
is composed of lines drawn parallel to each other; but so 
near together are they, that but the three-thousandth part 
of an inch intervenes! Still, these lines, when viewed 
through a high power of the microscope, are cut as true, 
as perfect and even, as if they were thousands of times 
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larger! These two instances will give you an idea of 
man’s perfection in the arts. 

But I spoke of this new sense of sight. Permit me to 
linger a few moments upon this subject, and | will have 
finished. You are well aware that when a thing decreases 
in size to a few hundredths of an inch in linear measure- 
ment, that it ceases to become visible to the “naked eye,” 
as it is termed. It is here that the second ocular sense 
begins. Now, let me inform you of the depth which this 
second sense has gone. The smallest animalcules which 
we have yet discovered, are the Monads, or Monas Crepus- 
culem. The proprietors of Castle Garden, New York, gave 
me some water some time ago, which appeared to the 
natural eye of a milky color, and which they inferred might 
contain some Infusories. 1 put asmall drop of it under 
the highest power of the microscope, and found it teeming 
with Monads. By means of the micrometer, I measured 
some of them, and then calculated the number of liv- 
ing animals in that drop of water. Suppose that you 
count two hundred in a minute—which you will find 
rapid counting—you will therefore count 12,000 in an 
hour, and 488,000 in a day and night. At this rate, it 
would take you about forty-two days and nights’ rapid 
counting, to enumerate all the living animals in that single 
drop of water! for there were about 500,000,000 of them in it, 
all moving about, enjoying themselves, eating and appa- 
rently devouring beings much smaller than they. As 
many beings there were in that drop of water, as there 
are human beings on the earth! Now, these minute be- 
ings, | observed, avoided each other when they approxi- 
mated; and with movements of great dexterity and ve- 
locity, apparently chased others which were entirely too 
minute for the powers of the microscope. So these little 
beings, it must be inferred, have eyes, or they could not 
see to dart through the fluid at the amazing rate that they 
did; and again, those minute ones must have eyes. 
too, or they could not see to escape with such rapidity. 
These eyes must have muscles, optic lenses, and optic 
nerves ; the limbs, or organs of propulsion, must, too, have 
muscles ; and the little animal must be gifted with percep- 
tive powers, or, at least, with some organized faculties, or 
it could not display the agility and various powers which 
it does; and yet all these are in a being, 500,000,000 of 
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which are contained in a drop of water, and with plenty 
of room left to move freely about! Well may we marvel 
at the wondrous works of Nature! for this second ocular 
sense teaches us, that there are as great causes of wonder 
in a drop of water, as there are among the vast number 
of worlds which swing and revolve in space. 

The whole of creation is just this full of wonders. We 
need only look at a leaf, a twig, an insect, or a piece of 
dirt or straw, with a calm, reflecting and discerning glance, 
but that we will discover the unfolding of a new sense; 
and the longer we look, and the more we observe, the 
more will this sense expand, and the nearer will it bring 
our intellects to that vast one, the Father of us all. 

Now perhaps you may doubt that these minute beings 
are gifted with eyes, muscles, &c., because we cannot see 
them; but we have the strongest analogy to reason from— 
a priort reasoning, which will not admit of a doubt—even 
if the actual moving of a being does not predicate mus- 
cles, and the avoiding of obstacles in rapid succession, 
that of eyes. There is a class of animalcules which is 
revealed by the microscope, and which are termed Rotifera. 
They are larger than the monads, but equally as delicate 
in organization. These animals are gifted with mastica- 
tory organs, with eyes, and with muscles. And so it is 
with all the infusories, when they increase in size suffi- 
ciently to come within the cognizance of this second sense. 
And thus can we discern these organs, until the animals 
become so small that our highest powers fail to reveal 
them. And we may safely infer that the smallest animals 
are as highly organised as the larger ones. We must 
recollect that size is merely a relative or comparative 
term, as is distance ; and that with the Almighty there is 
infinity in space and size; but of these our limited intel- 
lects cannot take cognizance. When a thing so decreases 
as to reach the limits of our senses, we then term it mi- 
nute, and cannot well imagine it more so; and, con- 
versely, when we take cognizance of a world, we then 
reach our maximum of size, while the short distance of a 
few miles limits our idea of space. It is only the Great 
Mind of all, which can probe with equal facility beyond 
where ours terminate; and this constitutes the difference 
between the small intellect of man and that of the Infinite. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, a word more before we separate. 
It is a law of nature, that each integrant atom of a mass 
fulfills its allotted duty to the whole, or that whole could 
not long retain the peculiar properties gifted to it by its 
Maker. It is so with mankind. Each individual is an 
integrant atom in the great mass; and unless he fulfills 
his allotted part, the whole will be disturbed, and its har- 
mony eventually destroyed. The duty of each atom is to 
contribute to the spread of morality and of knowledge— 
devote at least a part of his time to instructing his fel- 
lows, (for I care not how little a man may have observed, 
thought and studied,) he may, if he will only try, commu- 
nicate something new and of benefit to his fellow mortals. 
It is the duty of every person to contribute a little to the 
general mass of knowledge. If it be ever so little, still it 
should be received as the widow’s mite, and acknowledged 
accordingly. Thus you perceive the necessity and value 
of societies of learning; of Lyceums and Institutes, where 
young men may communicate with each other, and reci- 
procally partake of each other’s thoughts and experience. 
| pray you, see to this, and to the education of those pov- 
erty-stricken young men who are now wasting their strong 
practical energies in idleness or dissipation ; and some of 
whom, if you do not immediately see to them, may, ere 
long, disgrace your city with the spectacle of a public 
execution, 

If | have communicated to you a single fact which you 
did not know; or have accomplished the purpose of pre- 
disposing you to the reflection of an hour which might 
otherwise be whiled away in frivolous amusement; or, 
more pernicious still, in the pages of some superficial and 
hurtful novel, | am fully recompensed for the slight trouble 
of delivering this lecture. 
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Art. XLII].— MUSINGS BY THREE GRAVES. 





BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
The dappled clouds are broken: bright and clear “aps 
Comes up the broad and glorious star of day ; The is 
And night, the shadowy, like a hunted deer, + ae a 
Flies from the close pursuer fast away. 


Now on my ear a murmur faintly swells, Sind 
And now it gathers louder and more de ep, : 
As the sweet music of the villagé bells, ees 
Rouses the drowsy rustic from his sleep. 4 





Hark! there *s a footstep startling up the birds, 

And now as softly steals the breeze along; 
| hear the sound, and almost catch the words “3 
Of the sweet fragment of a pensive song. 






And yonder, in the clover-scented vale— 
Her bonnet in her hand, and simply clad— f 

[ see the milkmaid with her flowing pail: a 

Alas! what is it makes her song so sad! <) = 


In the seclusion of these lowly dells 
What mournful lesson has her bosom learned ? 

Is it the memory of sad farewells, re 
Or faithless love, or friendship unreturned ? 


Methinks yon sunburnt swain, with knotted thong, 2 ee 
And rye-straw hat slouched careless on his brow. 
Whistled more loudly, passing her along, 
To yoke his patient oxen to the plow. ee a 


*Tis all in vain! she heeds not, if she hears, + 
And, sadly musing, separate ways they go,— Se 

Q, who shall tell how many bitter tears eS 
Are mingled in the brightest fount below ? ; 


Poor, simple tenant of another’s lands, 


Vexed with no dream of heraldic renown; RATES. 
No more the earnings of his sinewy hands, dn 3h 
Shall make his spirit like the thistle’s down. 3 
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Smile not, recipient of a happier fate, 
And haply better formed life’s ills to bear, 
[f e’er you pause to read the name and date 
Of one who died the victim of despair. 


Now morn is fully up; and while the dew 
From off her golden locks is brightly shed, 
In the deep shadows of the solemn yew, 
[ sit alone and muse above the dead. 


Not with the blackbird whistling in the brake, 
Nor when the rabbit lightly near them treads, 

Shall they from their deep slumbering awake, 
Who lie beneath me in their narrow beds. 


O, what is life? at best a narrow bound, 

Where each that lives some baflled hope survives,— 
A search for something, never to be found, 

Records the history of the greatest lives! 


There is a haven for each weary bark, 
A port where they who rest are free from sin; 
But we, like children trembling in the dark, 
Drive on and on, afraid to enter in. 


Here lies an aged patriarch at rest, 
To whom the needy never vainly cried, 

*Till in this vale, with toil and years oppressed, 
His long-sustaining staff was laid aside. 


Oft for his country had he fought and bled, 

And gladly, when the lamp of life grew dim, 
He joined the silent army of the dead— 

Then why should tears of sorrow flow for him? 


We mourn not for the cornfield’s deep’ning gold, 
Nor when the sickle on the hills is plied; 

And wherefore should we sorrow for the old 
Who perish when life’s paths have all been tried ; 


How oft at noon, beneath the orchard trees, 
With brow serene and venerably fair, 

I’ve seen a little prattler on his knees, 
Smoothing with dimpled hand his silver hair. 


When music floated on the sunny hills, 

And trees and shrubs with opening flowers were dresi, 
She meekly put aside life’s cup of ills, 

And kindly neighbors laid her here to rest. 
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And ye who loved her, would ye call her back, oe 

Where its deep thirst the soul may never slake ; , 
And sorrow, with her lean and hungry pack, oa 
Pursues thro’ every winding which we take ? at 


Where lengthened years but teach the bitter truth, oF ie 
That transient preference does not make a friend; “aed 
That manhood disavows the love of youth, ie 
And riper years of manhood, to the end. 


Beneath this narrow heap of mouldering earth, Tate 
Hard by the mansions of the old and young, ay 
A wife and mother sleeps, whose humble worth, Ages 
And quiet virtues, poet never sung. Saaser 


With yonder cabin, half with ivy veiled, 

And children by the hand of mercy sent; cee 
And love’s sweet star, that never, never paled, 
Her bosom knew the fulness of content. 





Mocking ambition never came to tear et 

The finest fibres from her heart away, — ‘ee 
The aim of her existence was to bear ‘29 
The cross in patient meekness day by day. 


No hopeless, blind idolater of chance, 
The sport and plaything of each wind that blows, , 
But lifting still by faith a heavenward glance, ‘<> 
She saw the waves of death around her close. 2g 


And here her children come with pious tears, 
And strew their simple offerings in the sod; 
And learn to tread like her the vale of years, 
Belov’d of man, and reconciled to God. 


Now from the village school the urchins come, 
And shout and laughter echo far and wide ; e 

The blue smoke curls from many a rustic home, nt 

Where all their simple wants are well supplied. a 


The labored hedger, pausing by the way, +h 
Picks the ripe berries from the gadding vine: oa 
The axe is still, the cattle homew ard stray, -. 
And transient glories mark the day’s decline. 
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Arr. XLIV.—“TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 
BY SCIRE FACIAS. 


Some author has said that the history of an age means 
simply the history of its great men, orheroes. This posi- 
tion has been, so far as my reading has extended, to this 
present writing, wholly uncontroverted. It would be more 
wisely, if not so wittily, said, that the history of an age is 
found in the history of its terms. It is a history as yet un- 
written, and I would ask leave of the public to state, that 
it is for that none the less true. The word “term” is said, 
by knowing ones, to be derived from a Greek word signi- 
fying a limit or boundary, from the fact that it was found 
to be the dividing limit between sects, parties, factions, 
cliques and creeds. Its original use is still retained, stand- 
ing asa cheap monument of lines and boundaries, and 
pointing out, with inflexible certainty, those divisions 
amongst mankind which the infirmities of our nature are 
prone to lose sight of. It isin the nature of an amiable 
remembrancer of your own and your neighbor’s distinct 
vested rights, and a caveat issued against “tenancy in com- 
mon.” It isa “stay of proceedings” against those who 
would introduce boundless confusion in the attempt to 
coalesce men, and set them on the same opinional grounds. 
Now if it be no more than a Christian act, sanctioned }j 
a charitable world, to contend in order to an amicable 
agreement as to what terms—British, American, or Mexi- 
can—shall be applied to certain territorial limits, it is the 
righteous calling of each man, in his individual capacity. 
to keep watch and ward in the same behalf, planting him- 
self resolutely on terms, and brewing his thunder against 
all who trench on their ancient prerogatives. 

It begins to be luminous, now, that history is a universal 
biography of terms, including their rise, progress, and de- 
cline; their deposals, restorations, and. interregnums; to- 
gether with the vicissitudes, “moving accidents,” and 
“hair-breadth scapes” of their career. It was an ancient 
saying, that terms are the representatives of things—the 
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opposite being true, that men and things represent terms. 
This has assumed the form of a “ fixed fact,” as shown by 
the readiness with which the less has always been sacri- 
ficed to the greater—the way things are accustomed to go 
in this world—men willingly suflering and inflicting all 
those inconveniences and annoyances which guillotines 
and inquisitions are liable to provoke. The reader of his- 
tory is struck with the magnanimity of the Italian factions, 
Guelph and Ghibelline ; who, hastening to bury all remem- 
brance of their respective signification, never, indeed, very 
perspicuous, planted themselves on the abstract and mystic 
terms themselves,—*“ Your Guelph I scorn to know; | rep- 
resent a Ghibelline”»—*“ and | a Guelph; out on you for a 
Ghibelline.’ Here surmounted the one, and there the 
other—these terms holding a divided and precarious reign, 
and fighting, as royalty usually does, by their human rep- 
resentatives. So with your houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, your Montagues and Capulets, your Consubstantia- 
tionist and Transubstantiationist, all having their appro- 
priate human emblems, ready to do battle in their cause. 
Terms are thus found to be a long-lived race. Their 
stock is ancient. Generations of men perish, but they sur- 
vive, and are fresh for the race of immortality. Their 


value is paramount, and rises above the fluctuations of 


sense and thought. For instance, it is well known that 
you seek in vain to express a thought inoflensively to your 
party, unless under certain accepted terms and guises. , A 
thousand weapons are whipped out against the offender in 
this particular. The new phrase is examined like a par- 
ish foundling, turned over suspiciously, with sundry shakes 
of the head and significant gutturals. It is filius nulli, and 
is to be supported at the public charge. 

All this goes to show that there is a comme i faut in 
terms, as well as in manners. Be persuaded, good reader, 
itis not so much what you express, as how you express it. 
lt has been voted, again and again, that a man shall use 
certain accredited terms, and be the very paragon of ortho- 
doxy—shall convey his meaning by certain other and newer 
phrase, and all the good angels can’t save him from heresy. 
How easily the charm dissolves apace! Disregard terms? 
What, then, do you propose to regard? Better disregard 
man-traps and pit-falls. Men’s minds are smelted and 
run into certain forms called terms, and it is breaking up 
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the mould of universal thought to attempt the introduction 
of new ones. Is it not a familiar fact, that long and 
learned debates have been occupied with them solely ? the 
subjects which it was thought they had relation to, being 
found shrunk up, in comparison, to an almost impercepti- 
ble minuteness. It may well be a question whether 
thoughts or terms take precedence in point of time, and 
whether thoughts were not created after and according to 
terms as an original pattern. We are secretly inclined to 
this suggestion. At any rate, we stand solemnly pledged 
against surprise, should any judicious philologist conclude 
that the thing man signifies an organized term, simply and 
solely its concrete form. 

In the light of these facts, it will be seen that our sys. 
tems of education are deplorably faulty, suffering youthtul 
minds to remain in somewhat of a benighted condition in 
regard to their pre-eminent value. It is true, some insti- 
tutions exist which manifest a more wholesome spirit in 
this particular, grudging no expenditure of terms, lavishing 
them with princely profusion, and seeking to recruit this 
seeming prodigality by searching through and through the 
Golconda of the Middle Ages. Results have been flatter- 
ing ; a taste gone somewhat into decline has been re-awa- 
kened, and many are imbued with a desire, before wn- 
known, of learning under what set phrase their faith and 
living ought tocome. Thus they learn to distinguish them- 
selves, by the nicest shades and degrees, from all dissent- 
ing creedsmen; and this puzzling problem once solved, 
they are prepared to estimate all others by an unfailing 
standard, holding their own against the world, and |hus- 
banding their sympathies with due frugality. Sad havoc. 
indeed, if a relapse should supervene. Disputed bounda- 
ries overrun, manifestos and pronunciamentos fast following. 
painful retractions and mortifying amendes, with the uncer- 
tainty of reaching the district left, and the hazard of in- 
vading two boundaries at once. How simple, then, their 
efficacy. By their aid, one is enabled to take alarm on 
the very confines of danger’s confines ;—each stray step 
sounds treacherous as a hollow truce, giving back a per- 
petual warning signal. Or, being a voyager, | would say— 
to such a one the chart is plain; and he sails round and 
round his snug little world, encountering no head-tides or 


reefs, though, peradventure, he should not chance to dis- 
cover continents. 
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To those who duly regard these intimations, one quarter 
will at once seem fraught with danger. A class of men 
whom it is difficult to designate, known, sometimes, how- 
ever, as liberals, transcendentalists, and variously other- 
wise, are either for disregarding terms altogether as such. 
and for their own sake, or, what is quite as bad, make 
free to call up new ones, take old ones in some new and 
mystical sense, and otherwise confound simple minds; and 
that in a style of such assurance, as one might say—* it is 
of the royal clemency.” 

But let this evil disconcert no one,—it is susceptible 
of remedy. Now, the most effectual remedies are those 
of early education. I would therefore recommend that 
the minds of youth be thoroughly imbued with the love 
and knowledge of these safeguards; that they be taught 
toregard them as amulets; that they be encouraged to 
use them by medals and premiums; that their earliest 
spelling consist of such words as Gnostic, Gymnosophist, ° 
and Pyrrhonist ; and that degrees be conferred according 
to the number secured, and the proficiency in using the 
same. I would go further, and suggest if it be not incum- 
bent on our college-endowing States to set aside funds for 
founding Universities of Terminology, and professorships 
of Logomachy. What! shall we have U.S. Military Acad- 
emies, State colleges, county and township schools, and not 
a single endowment for the perpetuation of terms, to keep 
the supply equal to the imperious demand? Then may 
we expect to see the children of this Republic adopting 
strange and odious symbols, forgetful of their fathers, and 
unconscious of their dire offence. 

But I have been well nigh forgetful of my caption, and. 
while approaching the prescribed limits, find myself to be 
still discoursing about termsin general. Concerning Tran- 
scendentalism, it will be sufficiently accurate to say that it 
was first used to designate that which goes beyond, tran- 
seends the sense. To set this statement in a clearer and 
more satisfactory light, consult newspapers and sundry 
periodicals passim. The light, and hence “flying” litera- 
ture of the day, is laden with proofs, and no one at all 
open to conviction, can fail to perceive this statement set 
forth in full. It appears with more or less frequency in 
the “leading” column itself, so that only the most incredu- 
lous will fail to accept it as fact. Indeed, it could scarcely 
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be more authoritative, should a State Convention formal), 
decree it such. 

What, then, are newspapers, with their concomitants? 
| answer, eyes to the blind, and feet tothe lame! Organs 
of public thought, framers of the world’s politics, religions 
and philosophies! Their oflice is not partial or limited. 
They furnish news for the news-monging million, stifle the 
curious with the overwhelming number of facts founded 
on fiction, and mirror forth the whole universe of events 
Not an Esquimaux can quarrel with his squaw, but Wash- 
ington and a hundred Schnellposts, far and near, are made 
privy to the fact. So flows the tide daily, and no rest, no 
ebb. But neither is the world of thinkers disregarded 
The whole profound sea of thought, inquiry, and investi- 
gation, is swallowed up as a “very little thing.” Th 
work of the closet, the task of countless hours, is read be- 
fore breakfast, understood during a noon’s doze, or com- 
prehended between the evening cigars. Wonderful, isn't 
it?—to the reader and myself. A simple glance, a sin- 
gle paragraph, and all is told. The whole has been 
sifted, canvassed, grasped, condensed, and lo! a “ pocket 
edition” of the same, multum in parvo, appears, leaving 
even a good book too prolix to be worth reading. 

I have now shown the universal ability needed to man- 
age the news department—which includes, it is perceived. 
all height and depth in philosophy, as the greater alway: 
includes the less—and shown, also, how happily this need 
is supplied. It is in consequence of this ability, that we 
find that ready and universal judgment, that liberal and 
unconfined self-confidence characteristic of modern jour- 
nalizing. Indeed, I think I have read somewhere the just 
observation, that the expression, “doubt. editorial,” o! 
queen Bess’ time, was “a very sorry figure of speech, and 
even involved a solecism in terms.” 

If it is asked, what all this signifies about editors and 
their tasks, the reply is, that it is desired to impress th 
reader with the fact that it is no less than they who pro- 
nounce much that goes current in this day to be transcen- 
dental; and not only so, but “too transcendental” —or, in 
other words, more unintelligible than it ought to be. 
With that comprehensive and all-sifting glance, taking in 
the commercial list and Plato with one sweep, it is detected 
that the world is feeding on much “unprofitable mysticism,’ 
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and going fast over to Utopia. What less than a proph- 
et's ken would have discerned it? Ah, luckless, heedless 
world! spinning round to thy destruction, but for thy 
prophets and watchmen on the walls. Let me say, then, 
that whereas Transcendentalism has been defined to be 
that which transcends the sense, and whereas there are 
many senses, it would be more accurate to limit it to that 
which transcends the “sense” editorial. This definition | 
am ready at all times and in all places to maintain; for it 
is not the thought of a sanguine moment, or a transient 
conviction, but the fruit of much reflection—a settled and 
abstruse conclusion. And now, let those who feel so in- 
clined, still seek to catch a glimmering ray of light, where 
all isshown to be a mystical chaos. Meantime, the world 
is informed that it goes on at its own risk; it has been 
warned as to where its courses lead. 

Here we see the inestimable value of “ terms,” in them- 
selves considered. They are like forts overlooking and de- 
fending a wide field of space, like a few guards defending a 
narrow pass to an extended territory. 1s anything uttered 
which sounds strange, uncustomary, “radical”? It is only 
necessary to callout “ Transcendental,’ and scouts are forth- 
with on the alert, hurrying hither and thither, firing small 
arms at every thistle-top, and cannonading every bush. Here 
issecurity, profound security, all through so simple a device. 
A truce, a small delay, a nearer inspection—always more 
or less dangerous—imight otherwise be the consequence ; 
but, as it is, the world respectfully declines all parley. 
Now, truly, if a thing be bad, can investigation alter its 
nature? What, then, is to be gained? The only conclu- 
sion can be, that in such a case delay is compromise, and 
examination heresy. 

It has been well said, that Transcendentalism is wholly 
“unprofitable.” Here rests a weighty objection. ‘“ What 
profits it,’ truly? Is there on record a single instance of 
“judicious investment” in it? What sagacious man would 
expect to realize anything from such capital stock? “ Per- 
centage” is a term wholly unknown to it. “ Dividends” 
—the only true standard of value—sounds ridiculous in 
the bare connection. “It is banished from all towns and 
cities; it beggars any man that keeps it.” It is a ware 
that cannot even justify the cost of advertising—meaner 
truck than feathers and tar. Then—let it be said by way 
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of parenthesis—although it is utterly impossible to find 
out the import of that which comes under a Transcenden- 
tal form, yet it is equally impossible to avoid suspicions, 
amounting almost to certainty, as to its hurtful bearing. 
It is difficult to specify anything in particular, but its tend- 
ency in general must be highly pernicious. It has an aw- 
ful uncertainty, a portentous obscurity, behind which a 
world of mischief might be brewing and simmering. The 
next storm that bursts, overwhelming the moral security 
of the world, will certainly come from this quarter. 

In conclusion, it can scarcely be necessary to remind 
any one that that only can be useful which has utility. 
This is comparatively obvious to the reflecting; but all 
men, unfortunately, are not of this class. And when the 
“useful” is mentioned, that is meant particularly which 
is physically useful; for it is only a species of Benthamee 
utility which can clearly be proved such. All else is vague. 
visionary, lodged somewhere between the upper and nether 
spheres, but not clearly enough located for ordinary dis- 
covery. Let us have something that the mass can feel in 
every sense, and test by current means. The five senses 
are surely none too many, that we should seek to leave 
half of them, transcend them, for the thin, rare atmos- 
phere beyond, which can scarcely feed ghosts into respect- 
able keeping. This is like wishing to fondle the gay 
clouds, and leave their moisture unwrung, out of consid- 
eration to good looks.. What, indeed, has their coloring 
to do with their utility. It is a mere accident, which might 
have been obviated in many ways, and left the world sup- 
plied with cold water. Our very pleasures are meant not 
to help the mind, but to get the mind in a better way to 
help us to—what it is like enough a Transcendentalist would 
call—* sense and pelf.” Afflicted man, what a shadow rests 
upon you! “Great, swelling words of vanity” for you: 
great, swelling piles of reality for us. Posterity shall 
know we have lived; for we leave behind us a “sound” 
less hollow than a “ name,” which shall ring out our praise 
long after we are forgot. And now we could live per- 
fectly contented with having discharged our duty towards 
this topic, but for one puzzling circumstance. Passing out 
from a favorite work on “weights and measures,” | fell i in 
with an old treatise which made an enigmatical allusion 
to some “expansion of mind” and “immortal longing” or 
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other, intimating that it was rather rare, and quite desira- 
ble. At first thoughts, it was taken to mean certain an- 
cient coins; but upon more mature reflection, it was re- 
garded as hinting darkly at some lost discovery, which 
might, peradventure, be revived again, at no small “ pro- 
fit” to him who could improve the hint. I am still ina 
wavering state; but, at the risk of being accounted vis- 
ionary, | would suggest if some such discovery might not 
have been the secret object of those strange voyages of 
all the Baffins, Davises, and Rosses, far up into the arctic 
and antarctic circles. 


Arr. XLV.— BEARING LIFE’S BURDENS. 
BY MISS PHQZBE CAREY. 


O, there are moments for us here, when, seeing 
Life’s inequalities, and woe, and care, 

The burdens laid upon our mortal being 
Seem heavier than the human heart can bear. 


For there are ills that come without foreboding, 
Lightnings that fall before the thunders roll, 
And there are festering cares, that by corroding 

Eat silently their way into the soul. 


And for the evils that our race inherit, 

What strength is given us that we may endure? 
Surely the God and Father of our spirit 

Sends not afflictions which he cannot cure! 


No: there is a Physician, there is healing, 
And light that beams upon life’s darkest day, 
To him whose heart is right with God, revealing 
The wisdom and the justice of his way. 


Not him who never lifis his thought to heaven, 
Remembering whence his blessings have been sent; 
Nor yet to him are strength and wisdom given, 
Whose days with profitless scourge and fast are spent: 
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But him whose heart is as a temple holy, 
Whose prayer in every act of right is said, 

He shall be strong, whether life’s ills wear slowly, 
Or come like lightning down upon his head. 


He who for his own good or for another 
Ready to pray, and strive, and labor, stands, 
Who loves his God by loving well his brother, 
And worships Him by keeping His commands. 


Art. XLVI.—REVELATIONS BY A. J. DAVIS, THE 
CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY THOMAS L. BOUCHER. 


From the indications of the times, who cannot see that 
we live in a remarkable era? For fifty years past, the 
tide of progression has arisen steadily, and with increas- 
ing rapidity. Its waters first washed the basis of the 


mountain, and the worshiper of the Past beheld with alarm 
the venerated theories of antiquity submerged by the ad- 
vancing wave. Still higher the tide arose, and still greater 
was the alarm. Sectarism, however, perched like 
Noah’s ark upon Mount Ararat, gathered her children 
around her, and smiled at the approaching waters. She 
surrounded Spirituality with a charmed circle ; and to the 
swelling tide, in her pride, she said: “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed!” Butin vain she saidit. In vain the magic wand 
of mystery was stretched out over the waters. The 
charmed circle is already passed, and with each fleeting 
moment, relic after relic of the “olden times” disappear 
beneath the flood. 

In a former number of the Herald, it was announced 
that the field of Spirituality was already under the domain 
of Science. This was said upon the authority of certain 
investigations which have been made in this city. The 
results of these will in due time be spread before the pub- 
lic; and we doubt not that their coincidence with the an- 
nouncements of the “Poughkeepsie Seer,” will be found 
to be sufficient to show the general truthfulness of both. 
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And when similar investigations have been instituted in 
various parts of the world, their united testimony will form 
a basis for the Christian’s hope, as immovable as the foun- 
dations of Nature. 

What strikes the mind most in these investigations, is 
the elevated position allotted to Reason. A mysterious 
and incomprehensible faith is not required. The requisi- 
tions are few and simple :—to reject that which contra- 
dicts any known fact, or violates any law of Reason; to 
“lay upon the table” that which cannot be understood ; to 
receive that which harmonizes with Natural Law, Sci- 
ence, and the instincts of Reason. Surely, less than this 
could not be asked, and more than this ought not to be re- 
quired. 

In the Introduction to the Revelations of A. J. Davis, a 
short sketch of the author’s life is given. He is still very 
young, being but twenty-one years of age. He is a shoe- 
maker by trade, and, owing to the unfavorable cireum- 
stances attending his youth, his education is very limited, 
“barely amounting to a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.” To this effect, a number of testimonials 
is presented. We are told that he has sustained through 
life a character for honesty and integrity. A description 
of his personal appearance is given. 


* He is of the ordinary stature, with a well-proportioned physical 
frame, possessing a bilious-sanguine-nervous temperament. Lis 
features are prominent, and his head is of the medium size,‘and 
very smoothly developed, especially in the frontal and coronal re- 
gions. The base of the brain is small, except in the region of the 
perceptives, which are prominent. The head is covered with a 
profusion of jet-black hair. The expression of his countenance is 
mild, placid, and indicative of a peculiar degree of frankness and 
benevolence; and from his eyes beams forth a peculiar radiance 
which we have never witnessed in any other person. ‘This is es- 
pecially the case in his moments of interior meditation and mental 
expansion. His inferior passions are only moderately developed, 
and are completely under the control of reason and the moral sen- 
liments,”’ 


During his normal condition, he is said to have no recol- 
lection of his lectures delivered in the spiritual state. He 
is compelled to read his own lectures, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of their contents. The philosophy of the state 
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in which he was during the dictation of his book, is thus 
given by himself: 


‘Man possesses two coatings, which are classified as the serou 
und mucous surfaces. ‘The serous covers cach organ, nerve, an 
fascia of the muscles, including the whole of their surfaces. T)), 
mucous surfaces constitute the inner of every organ, herve, and 
muscle. The serous surfaces and mucous generate and sustain « 
positive and negative fluid. ‘This controls the circulation. The 
negative expands the ventricles, and that attracts the blood to its 
reservoir. The positive contracts the ventricles, and thus repulses 
the blood throughout the system. Hence there is a continual ex. 
pansion and attraction, and contraction and repulsion—which illus 
trates familiarly the office of these forces. The serous surfaces 
are susceptible of feeling, while the mucous surfaces are not. Thy 
muscular nerves are controlled by the mind, while the sympathetic, 
or nerves of sensation, are the medium of actuating the mind, 
whose motion produces thought. 

“The brain is composed of a sensitive and complicated aanpe- 
sition of fibres, to which no other part of the body bears any anal 
ogy. being sensitive, it is aitractive or positive to all that is exis 
ing on the nervous medium: hence it receives impressions irre- 
sistibly. It possesses within itself the positive and negative poles, 
or greater and lesser parts: the one controlling, the other subject: 
the one receiving power, the other transmitting and exercising 
power. The ethereal substance which serves as a medium, may 
be termed Magnetism. ‘The muscular motion of the system is 
performed through the medium of the substance which may be 
termed Electricity. When there is a full and uninterrupted exer- 
cise of all the powers and organs of the body; when there isa 
harmony existing throughout the whole physical system, there is 
perfect health and enjoyment; because its forces (which are posi- 
tive and negative, or magnetic and electric) are regularly perform- 
ing their functions : and this indicates a perfect condition of the 
magnetic or nervous medium. Nevertheless, when the body be- 
comes deranged in any of its various parts, it is a loss of the posi- 
tive or negative power which produces its health and harmonious 
action. But when all parts are in perfect unison and harmony, 
then the system is thoroughly magnetized. In order to demagnetize 
it, you must in some way overcome the equilibrium, and extract 
the positive power by a power still more positive; and this will 
produce the unconscious state called the magnetic. 

“The medium, heretofore explained, exists between all organic 
beings. Magnetism composes the sphere—rather the atmosphere 
—by which every person is individually surrounded. And besides 
this, there is a medium existing which extends through all things. 
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placing man over the lower animal creation. For animals are sub- 
jected to man’s control by the positive or subduing power which he 
possesses ; and they receive this to their minds by the same medi- 
um which exists between an organ and the brain. Man being 
positive, and all else negative, the latter must yield to his control. 
Here, again, is proof that the internal, invisible, is the real cause 
of all external and ultimate manifestations. 

“The state termed magnetic can be produced by the following 
process (Which is not in any way confusing the laws of Nature, 
but instead thereof, is only developing its powers and attributes 
which have not been known to exist as appertaining to animal or 
physical creation): One system coming in contact with another of 
less positive power, will be attractive, (the attraction depending 
upon the medium universally established) and will attract the posi- 
tive power from the patient or subject, with whom the former is in 
contaci; and the positive or magnetic force which is attracted from 
ihe subject’s system, is that which exists upon the nerves of sensa- 
tion, Which terminate in the serous surfaces. This fluid being 
withdrawn, the patient is not susceptible of external impressions, 
simply because the medium by which these are transmitted is ab- 
sent. He is then demagnetized—leaving sensation only existing 
upon the internal or mucous surfaces which produce vital action. 
The negative power remains; the positive does not remain. Vital 
action becomes torpid and feeble, according to the loss of power 
which previously controlled it,” 

* * * * * * 


* 
“There are properly four magnetic states. In the first, no par- 
ticular phenomena are witnessed, only that, the external organs 
being in some measure divested of their ordinary share of magnet- 
ism, a feeling of dullness pervades the system. Persons in this 
state lose none of their senses, but are susceptible to all external 
impressions. ‘They have also the full power of muscular action; 
and if situated nearly midway between the first and second states, 
they are inclined to happy feelings. And all phenomena witnessed 
in this state, are only of a physical nature; but in the higher states, 
the phenomena consist in the development of the mental powers. 
“The next state, or the second, manifests itself through the men- 
tal organization. The patient still manifests his intellectual facul- 
ties, but is deprived of all muscular power. ‘The pupil of the eye 
expands, and that organ refuses to act on the brain. ‘The tympanic 
membrane and cavity of the ear expand and refuse to perform 
their wonted action. The extremities are somewhat cold. In the 
latter part of this state all sensation and feeling is destroyed, so 
that any surgical operation can be performed without giving pain. 
The patient in this condition appears mentally associated with the 
operator, All the external organs being closed, there is no possi- 
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ble means of receiving impressions from without; but all phenom. 
ena are produced through the medium which exists between the 
operator and the patient. Hence there are sympathetic, incoherent, 
and indefinite accounts received from the mind of the patient, 
which are analogous to the impressions of the man previously spo- 
ken of, who seemingly recognized external realities during his mo- 
ments of dreaming. Thus the phenomena are of a mental nature, 
and are a natural production of the mind so situated. 

“The ear is not entirely closed to sound in the first part of the 
third state. The patient can hear indistinctly, possesses the power 
of speech, and partly of muscular action. About the middle of 
this state, the ear is completely closed, and all impressions made 
upon the brain from external objects, are at an end. The patient 
is then placed in an unconscious condition so far as the external 
world is concerned. Divested of his ordinary share of magnetism, 
he possesses just enough to perform vital action. 

“In this state there is a strong sympathy existing between the 
operator and his subject. The chain of sympathy which connecis 
the mind of the operator with that of his subject, is animal elec- 
tricity,—the same fluid which is the agent of all muscular motion. 
It is through the agency of this fluid that magnetic sleep is induced. 
The operator sits down with the determination to put his subject to 
sleep: all the powers of his mind are concentrated on this object. 
His will being exercised to this point, the electric fluid passes from 
his own brain and nerves, to the brain and system of his patient, 
and forms between the two a chain of sympathy. The one, then. 
is completely subject to the control of the other; and in this man- 
ner you may easily account for all the phenomena witnessed in 
the sympathetic somnambulist. 

“In this state the patient is wholly unsusceptible to any tangible 
or physical connexion, no feeling existing upon the surfaces. ‘The 
magnetic medium is far less active than in the previous states; but 
the negative or muscular forces are still preserved. At this crisis 
the mind is extremely susceptible of external mediums which con- 
nect mind to matter. Hence the subject appears to see and hear, 
and to perform many wonderful and mysterious things, during this 
condition of the mental faculties. This is a state of still higher 
mental development, and of consciousness or perception of medi- 
ums. This is often supposed to be the clairvoyant state; but it is 
not. It stands in analogy to natural somnambulism; only one is 4 
phenomenon induced by magnetism, and the other is a similar 
mental state, but naturally produced by an inactivity of the mag- 
netic medium or sensation. The magnetic subject has progressed 
in his mental capacity toward the state known as death; for the 
positive power does not remain, while the negative or muscular 
does remain.—And the increased perception of the mind is through 
the medium of its own association. 
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“Passing from the third to the fourth state, a still greater and 
higher mental manifestation will be observed. About midw ay be- 
tween these two conditions, the mind loses almost all its sy mpathy 
which attaches it to the system. At this time the chain of sympa- 
thy existing between the positive and negative, is nearly discon- 
nected. The mind becomes free from all inclinations which the 
body would subject it to, and only sustains a connexion by a very 
minute and rare medium, the same that connects one thought with 
another. In this condition the patient progresses into the fourth 
state. Then the mind becomes free from the organization, except 
as connected by the medium before mentioned; and then it is ca- 
pable of receiving impressions of foreign or proximate objects, ac- 
cording to the medium with which it particularly becomes associa- 
ied. The body at this time is dormant and inactive in all its parts, 
except the negative, or muscular and vital action, which is con- 
stantly kept up and controlled by the united forces of the operator 
upon the operatee. 

“ And this stands in analogy to that natural state of physical dis- 
union known as death. Death is produced by the loss of both 
forces; but the clairvoyant state is produced by the blending of the 
forces of the two persons, and making them phy sically equivale nt 
ioone. The mind, in the first case, loses all of the medium which 
connects it with the body: the latter is the same state mentally 
with the former, with the exception of the medium referred to. 
All the phenomena are seen, and do exist, with every being. ‘Their 
healthy state is the magnetic state, and the various conditions and 
developments of the mind during sleep, until death, are analogous 
to the various phenomena induced by magnetism —only one is an 
ordinary manifestation, and the other is a further development of 
ihe same principles s and laws which constitute and govern animal! 
organization.” 

* * * * * * * 


“When the mind becomes free from the organization, and is 
launched from its nidulated state, it passes into a new sphere of 
existence. Impressions of truth, of virtue, of principles which 
govern, control, and actuate tangible and physical substances, all 
converge to one Focus. This | call the Fountain, the Sun, the 
(reat Illuminator, the unchangeable, eternal Positive Minp! This 
fills all negative substances. Worlds, their forces, their physical 
existences, with their life and forces, are all negative to this Posi- 
tive Mind. This is the great Positive Power; all subordinate ex- 
istence is negative. Both positive and negative exist as a united, 
unchangeable Principle of all action. For an illustration, let the 
mind conceive of a wheel, sphere, or circle. Let it be concentra- 
ted at the center of this, and it will be perceived that there is an 
expansion of circles from the center to the circumference, or that 

VoL. .— 19 
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one wheel can not exist without another. And so with the Grea; 
Positive and Negative, which compose one whole Sphere of Exis. 
ence. If these two forces produce all existence, do they not from 
the center expand to the circumference, passing through minut 
and modified forms, until they pervade the Universe and constituy 
the powers of all things?’ From this Focus, then, I receive im. 
pressions of the many and various principles and mediums whic), 
exist between the mind and the objects to which it aspires. When 
I pass into this sphere, I become associated with the spheres of the 
persons or forms which it is the previous desire to associate with. 
{ do not pass to the Focus of adi existence, but to the focus of thi; 
existence—which is analogous to the expansion and center of ever, 
wheel of existence. When I pass from the body, it is not the dis. 
tance—the indefinite space through which the mind proceeds, tha: 
is necessary to enable it to obtain its information; but it is the 
transition or metamorphosis of the principle of mind to its secon 
sphere of existence. 

‘In a wheel, there is but one center: so at this Focus, there is 
but one Principle, one united attribute of Goodness and Truth. |; 
it were possible for a circle to have several centers, then it woul: 
be possible for various principles and truths, both good and evil, 
emanate from this Source. But as the first is impossible in a par. 
ticular sense, so the other is positively impossible in a genera 
sense. As the sun stands as an emblem of this great truth, yo 
can not resist the impression of its positive analogy. ‘The sun pro- 
duces light: it can not produce darkness. It is a focus for the wii- 
versal diffusion of light, and this it sends forth to the extrem 
sphere of its existence. So this Center is a Focus for the univer- 
sal diffusion of Knowledge, ‘Truth, and one unchangeable principle. 
as disseminated to the extreme sphere of its positive power or ex- 
istence. The focus of this existence is but an indefinite expansion 
of the Great Focus, passing from general positive to general negs- 
tive existence—and being the controlling power of this existenc 
even as the Great Focus governs a// existences. To this center— 
to this focus—to the great positive power of this sphere (which i 
an effect or ultimate)—to this great actuator and propeller, consis 
ing of one principle, which is Goodness without distinction—| ¢ 
to receive information! And as the mind generates thought \ 
coming in centact with external exciting causes in the natural body. 
so this Mind* creates in my mind parallel ideas which | term in- 
pressions. And by the minute yet existing medium between tr 
mind and the body, I arrive back to convey the impressions throug! 
the natural organization.” 


* All the inhabitants of the second Sphere or World of human existence, are considere« 
as united and forming one. The “ Mind” referred to, therefore, isthe General Mind of Uw 
Second Sphere. 
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In many places throughout his work, the clairvoyant 
speaks of those “impressions” mentioned in the last para- 
graph. It would be well to institute the inquiry—What 
is the rule by which we may judge of their truthfulness ? 
[ do not know that the author has stated definitely his 
position on this subject; but, from intimations given us, 
we may infer that he makes their truthfulness to depend 
upon the state of the physical and spiritual constitution. 
Thus, in speaking of Isaiah, he tells us that “he possessed 
naturally a good and well-constituted organization,” and 
“his endowments were of such a character as to render 
him a fit receptacle of the spirit of prophecy.” And in 
the Introduction, we are told by the Scribe, that “ the clair- 
voyant never lectured, when, from physiological causes or 
surrounding circumstances, he was rendered incapable of 
that perfect disconnection from the darkening intluences 
of the material world, which was necessary to the full de- 
velopment of his mental susceptibilities.” Unless, there- 
fore, there be a harmonious and symmetrical development 
of the whole man, these “impressions” cannot be de- 
pended upon. For a full discussion of this matter, how- 
ever, we refer the writer to an article in the February 
number of the Herald of Truth, entitled “New Philoso- 
phy,” by J. P. Cornenx, Esq. 

Mr. Davis’ work is divided into three parts. ‘The Firsr 
Part, or Key, presents a general view of theories that exist, 
and unfolds the foundation of the philosophy that is pre- 
sented in the Seconp Part, which is the soul or basis of the 
whole superstructure. The Turrp Parr, or Arptication, 
consists of an analysis of human society, and an applica- 
tion of previously revealed principles to it, in order that a 
reformation like unto a new heaven and a new earth may 
legitimately flow therefrom.” He reasons from cause to 
eflect, and not from effect to cause. He claims that the 
former is the only legitimate method of reasoning. The 
following is his defence of this principle: 


“Outward searching after truth, and inductions drawn from the 
appearances of substances external, has been thought the only pro- 
cess by which man can demonstrate tangible realities. Men gen- 
erally proceed in this way to become convinced of the reality of 
things—are satisfied only in proportion as evidence appeals to their 
senses, respecting forms visible, and consider this as the only test 
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of truth and reality. Such men found their belief or disbelief, ; 
the evidences of their senses, making the outward passive and a 
inward active. Objects and manifestations observed, they take as 
the test of truth: things which are invisible and imperceptible » they 
either doubt, or arrive at the conclusion that their existence is jy. 
aginative and visionary. Hence men have expended much talent 
in forming theories founded on visible facts and appearances ; ay 
probably the following generation will experience and witness phe- 
nomena relative to this science,* which will be in direct contradic. 
tion of the theories received. 

“Theories founded on facts visible, men have labored to reduce 
to science. Believing that the fact which existed was attributable 
to some cause invisible, search has been made, and the real cayse 
evidently demonstrated. From this men have reasoned to the 
effect, which was visible and manifest. This reasoning is the try 
reasoning—proving visible effects by imperceptible and _invisi)lp 
causes. Sciences have been founded upon this ground, which can 
not be overthrown: that is, their causes are true, and their effects 
are true, and to be depended upon as a general rule. But thos 
who might expect their effects to manifest themselves to the sens 
as unchangeable, would inevitably be mistaken as respects their 
particulars and minutiae. ‘There are such things as general causes 
to produce general effects: but there is not such a thing as a ger: 
eral cause manifesting invariably both general and minute effects, 
particularly when these effects are looked for or expecte od in forms 
Upon Man, for instance, many useful and correct sciences hay 
been established. Man has witnessed corporeal phenomena as 
proceeding from his organism, and presenting many varied ani 
mysterious manifestations. Upon his form has been est: lis hed 
the science of Anatomy. Theories and books have been give nto 
the world almost without number, giving extensive and minute 
lineations of his anatomical structure. Many of these have becn 
received as true in all their descriptions of the generals and partic: 
ulars of the structure of man. It is generally supposed that th 
extensive study which has been employed on the science of Ans 
omy, prohibits even the possibility of its being in any particular cr- 
roneous or misunderstood. Practice has been established; a0 
this science bas been a chart and directory to the practitioner. Bu 
every practitioner will give in his experience as differing fron 
that of others, in many particulars. All depend upon the stucwr 
of the human system, which they have found invariabiy the same: 
but in the minutie of practice, they differ exceedingly. Thus tl 
foundation of practice (or the theory of the anatomy of the human in 
system) is proved to be invariably true by the united experience a 
observation of all men; but the minutie and particulars have been 


* Magnetism. 
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found irregular in their manifestations. And this proves that partic- 
ulars, as looked for through the medium of the external senses, are 
not to be depended upon. 

« The science of Physiology has also been proved in generals but 
not in particulars. The science of Phrenology has been proved 
demonstratively to every erudite man of science, and is admitted to 
be true, as it regards its foundation and general phenomena. It 
comprehends the structure of the organ of the mind, including its 
undulations and developments as indicated on the external surface of 
the cranium. And practitioners in this science know its truth by 
iis many manifestations in shape, size, and general appearances. 
These hold good as general indications; but when their particular 
and minute effects are looked for, there will be observed extreme 
variances. ‘Thus this science is true in its generals, and is to be in- 
variably relied upon; but its minutiz vary greatly in their manifest- 
ations. All sciences relative to man and his physical and mental 
organizations, are truthful and to be relied on, as is demonstrated by 
the general and united experience of all mankind. But the ulti- 
mates and minutiz are changeable—the anatomical, physiological, 
and phrenological constitution of man, being the basis on which these 
sciences are founded. And effects and ultimate minutie are also 
observed differently by every person, even when they are invariable. 

“Thus man, making the eaternal the test of truth and reality, 
becomes invariably and inevitably deceived. Reasoning from cause 
to effect, is the only sure guide to truth: and then analogy and asso- 
ciation may follow, as carrying direct evidence to the mind of that 
which is beyond the reach of the senses. If external and visible ap- 
pearances are the correct test of truth and reality, whence the innu- 
merable theories that are presented in explanation of any one of 
the sciences: all agree indisputably as to the foundation and cause ; 
but each widely differs from others in accounting for the various 
efects and manifestations. Is not this conclusive evidence against 
making external appearances the test of positive and absolute truth 
and reality ? 

“For illustration: Suppose you cast your eyes upon a beautiful 
fruit. It is pleasing and enticing to the eye; it is grateful to the 
palate; it is pleasing in its action upon the taste and stomach. You 
saw it: that convinced you of its reality. But had you any evi- 
dence of its minutia and effects? The general was known: the 
particular was not known; for in a few hours, in a given instance, 
this same fruit works out a most deleterious and destructive effect. 
What evidence then had you of the real reality, by knowing that 
the fruit did exist by the evidence of vision ? 

“But in all psychological research and investigation, the external 
and manifest have been made the test of inward reality. Reason- 
ing from effects, in a retrograde manner, men have arrived at non- 
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entity, and become confirmed in a disbelief of anything beyond what 
the senses will recognize as existing. Are you not convinced by 
the fluctuating nature of things external, temporal, and transient, and 
which are fleeting and evanescent as the leaves of the trees, tha 
these are mere effects, and not realities ?—that the real or cause js 
invisible, and the effect is a mere transient expression? For mater 
and form can not be depended upon as producing the same unchange- 
able appearances. For there is a perpetual exhalation and inhala- 
tion going on throughout all nature imperceptibly—a steady flux and 
reflux of matter, daily, hourly, and secondly, as changing forms and 
appearances. Are you not convinced that the causes of this con- 
tinual changing throughout all nature are invisible, not to be heard 

or seen, yet nevertheless actual and real? From this you will learn 
to make the test of truth the amount of evidence you receive through 
the organization, and not that originating in the organization. Make 
the body, the organs, the medium through which you test reality. 
Be passive in the inward; active on the outward. The outward is 
an instrument, an agent, a medium through which may be tested 
things external. 

“That my meaning may be more distinctly comprehended, let 
be observed that the body isa form, is transient, is changeable: the 
internal is not changeable. The man is the internal : the effect 
or form is external. The mind is not acted upon by, but acts on, 
the body. That which is internal is the reality: that which it acts 
on is visible and mortal. And all appearances foreign are com- 
posed of the same mortal ingredients—mortal in the restricted 
sense of that term. 

“Now it being proved that the visible is not the real, but that 
the invisible is the eternal, it follows that you must make the test 
of truth to consist in an imperceptible, yet unchangeable and eter- 
nal principle. Admttting this much, you are able to advance one 
step further in the cognizance of probable possibilities. Effects are 
witnessed: they are traced to an immediate cause, which is demon- 
strated by strict and severe analysis. This cause producing this 
effect, shows you that the effect is not without a cause. This effect 
produces another, and that also another; and so by analogy you 
may see that there is an endless and incalculable amount of causes 
and effects. And tracing effects to causes, and causes to effects, is 
the correct process of reasoning: and this you do in your imagi- 
nation until you arrive at a chaos of existence,—then stop bre ath- 
less and return to ask, What was the cause of the /irst cause: 
You would not have gone upon these trackless peregrinations, if 
you had but considered all forms and externals as not causes, but 
effects. In process of this Key to the Revelation which is to fol- 


low, you will receive still further evidence directly in favor of this 
form of reasoning. 
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«J will here indicate the order of reasoning and investigation to 
be pursued. First, we are to commence at the First Cause, and 
trace causes to their effects, until we reach the human body, which 
is an ultimate effect of the Great Cause. To prevent this train of 
remark from being considered as based upon senseless hypothesis, 
we will also trace the ultimate effect through cause and effect, until 
we arrive at the First Cause. Approaching with deep reverence 
the First Cause, we will commence at the Great Head of all exist- 
ence, and through the formation and operation of all spheres celes- 
tial, trace the chain of existence to the terrestrial, and until we 
arrive at the last effect, or the ultimate,—considering it to be an 
eternity which produces and reproduces spheres, existences, and 
forms, until there is an infinite expansion of ultimates. And this 
process will be understood by the following familiar illustration : 
The germ, roots, body, branches, limbs, buds, blossoms, beauty. 
Or this: Water, steam, ether, immaterial. Or: Fall, winter, 
spring, and summer in its brightness and beauty. The great train 
of investigation which is soon to follow, is based upon the | principles 
of reasoning which have been laid down and fllustrated. 

“And conceive of a germ being hidden beneath the surface of 
this hard earth. Imagine that you forget its existence. Let a few 
years of time elapse, and then cast your eyes to the spot where it 
was concealed, and you see a lofiy and beautiful tree, standing in 
all the majesty and dignity of its nature. And would it not be as 
absurd and impossible to disbelieve the existence, as it would be 
to doubt for one moment the germ which has produced this exist- 
ence! The tree stands, and is visible as an ultimate: man stands, 
and he is also an ultimate. The germ of the tree, you knew of its 
existence; but the germ of the world, you do not know of its ex- 
istence. But is it not evident that the Jatier is at least possible, 
since the first is known and demonstrated? By even assenting to 
such a possibility, you have be come prepare .d to take one more 
careful step in this investigation.” 


Mr. Davis teaches the “ Development Theory” of the 


Universe. The following may give some idea of his views 
on this subject: 


“Thus it may be considered established, that Matter contains 
within itself an eternal Law of progressive activity ——And what has 
been said of Motion, and the various ways in which it is developed, 
proves also a corresponding law of life ‘and action as existing indi- 
visibly and coessentially with Matter; the whole containing ‘forces 
and materials to produce in future developments, all forms and sub- 
stances in existence. It is thus also shown, that the Whole is com- 
posed of parts, and that the parts are necessary to compose the 
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Whole; and that the whole is a vast machine, operating unceas. 
ingly by an inherent principle of perpetual action. It throws out 
Effe scts, which are the results caused by this action. The whole js 
a mechanical operation, developing each principle and force, each 
object and form which is known to the senses to exist. The whole 
is governed by the principle known as the Law of Nature. Scien. 
tific investigations lead to these conclusions, yet can not rest at 
this point, but look back still further in search of the First Cause. 
The inductive mind will distinctly observe the indications which 
all Nature presents, as pointing to the Great First Cause, or Posi- 
tive Mind. And upon such, as a basis, the mind will rest satisfied, 
feeling that search to find out a cause séi// ulterior is absurd, and 
even beyond its powers of conception. 

“But, resting on the foundation of such a conclusion irresistibly 
established, the mind can not but look at the whole of Nature as 
producing grand effects in an infinite process of progression; and 
observe adaptation of means to ends, as displaying external proof 
of design. It can not fail to perceive that each part is necessary 
to the composition and structure of the Whole; and that the Whole, 
of necessity, must be composed of parts; and that each part per- 
forms its specific office in producing and developing new effects 
and ultimates. 

** This all proves that Matter and Motion are coeternal principles 
existing in Nature; that it is impossible for the general and estab- 
lished laws of these principles to be changed or subverted ; and that 
these laws are eternally progressive, and consequently are eternally 
producing successive states of perfection,—and that they conse- 
quently form degrees, series, and associations, as successive stages 
of development, from the germ of existence to the highest point of 
material perfection. 

“And anything appearing or manifesting operations contrary to 
the laws of Nature, must, in such manifestations, be positively in- 
correct. Such things do not manifest the inward reality. And all 
scientific investigations prove that external manifestations are not 
to be depended upon as a true means of understanding the real 
producing cause; but that the Reality—the Cause of all things— 
lies deeply behind all external appearances. 

“And so with Nature. The Internal, the Infinite Reality, the 
Great Positive Mind, is producing, as a Negative, infinite Effects 
and Ultimates, commencing from the inward, expanding and devel- 
oping to the outward. The Internal is infinite, and so likewise is 
the External. The Whole may be comprehended by understand- 
ing the principles and laws of cause and effect; for the Cause is 
the beginning; the Effect is the Ultimate. The Whole, considered 
as universal and eternal, composes an intelligent, thinking, Posi- 
tive Mind. Such is a generalization of all things, setting forth the 
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corresponding movements and forces that govern this material ex- 
jstence, and proving demonstratively that Motion and Matter exist 
essentially together, and possess the properties and essence of all 
things, organic and inorganic, and also the forces of Life and Sen- 
sation by which such are governed. 

“ And by the establishment of this principle, you have a safe and 
sure basis upon which your hopes and anticipations respecting the 
future may be rested, not depending upon any theories of a future 
existence heretofore prevailing. It evidently proves a future life 
beyond a doubt, and makes it as sure and as eternal as the laws 
that govern the Universe. ‘The existence must be identical and 
progressive ; for such it is known at present to be. And the whole 
is carried on by principles unchanging and eternal in their nature, 
and which can not be in any way confused or disorganized; and 
thus all things, from the first, progress with an energetic step to 
their ultimate perfection. 

“It is not the object at this time to prove how (or in what state) 
the existence will be, but it is the object to prove that it shall be. 
And by admitting the basis upon which the argument is founded, 
(Motion, Life, and Sensation,) all else is plainly manifested: so 
that even a disposition to disbelieve future identity does not in the 
least affect the argument from past and present progression, and 
individualization. Also a generalization of these truths makes the 
existence plain as belonging to a universal movement. But if the 
details and particulars were noticed, many visible facts would 
seemingly rather controvert the proposition: for in particularizing, 
the connexion with generals and universals is apparently broken. 
Therefore, as the only true method, you are compelled to general- 
ize, in order to have one correct glimpse of a future and boundless 
eternity. 

“It being established as indisputable, (yet as an idea too vast for 
ordinary comprehension) that Matter possesses Motion inherently, 
and that the whole contains the substance and properties to produce 
all things, you, by admitting this, adopt the belief in the possibility 
of future progression; and by admitting such a possibility, you are 
compelled (in consistency) to remain quiet until I trace generally 
and particularly, from the Great Positive Mind, the Cause, Effect, 
and Ultimate. of all things: and this will exhibit the Infinite pro- 
gression of ail particles in existence, and show that this progression 
develops the principle so long involved in obscurity, viz., Sprrir. 

“The two great points, then, which it is the object to establish, 
are, the original Cause of all things, and the ultimate of man, 
which is Spirit. The premiss is, the coexistence and universal 
action of Matter and Motion.—This establishes the existence of an 
original Cause, which latter it is the object to contemplate, so that 
from this, tracing secondary causes and effects through Nature, 
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may be proved the existence and identical perpetuity of the princi- 
ple of Spirit. Nature is the fulcrum upon which the /irst is estab- 
lished of necessity; and the second as a consequence not only 
proved by the law of progression and association, but by the sci- 
ence of correspondences, in the light of which all the combined 
sciences should be understood: for it is by correspondential inves. 
tigation that we are led to unjversally-connected and kindred truths. 
Therefore, if Nature displays universal motion, such as is mani- 
fested in all substances and forms which are known to exist, does 
not this prove progression? And progression develops the various 
spheres, which each substance and particle passes through. If uni- 
versal association exists, (as is proved to be the case) does there 
not exist a corresponding future invisible principle? This must of 
necessity exist, as the result of motion and progression. And the 
whole combined forms one chain of proofs which is eternal, estab- 
lishing the truths which are seen and which are not seen. 

“ Nature therefore represents things which exist in an original 
condition, and that which is to be an “ultimate Sphere; and all are 
established by her eternal laws. The beginning and ending form 
one infinite circle of movement, development, and progression. 
Representations of this great principle are seen in the movements 
of Nature, the whole of which is formed of concentric circles, 
from the smallest particles in existence to the united and perfect 
form of all things. 

“Tt is the office of paletiological sciences to set forth general 
truths in the departments of astronomy, ge ology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, &c., all as in perfect harmony with each other, and as form- 
ing a general and undeniable proof of the united chain of exist- 
ences, and binding the whole together as one grand Book, treating 
upon all proper subjects of investigation, contemplation, and aspi- 
ration—the only authentic and eternal Book of truths, which is 
inspired by the Original Designer, the First Cause! From this 
Book properly interpreted, should be derived the text of eve ry ser 
mon. In this, true theology has its foundation; and the teachings 
of this should constitute the only study of the theologian. 

*“* By collecting paleetiological facts, then, these things are gradu- 
ally developed; and thus is unfolded the actual demonstration of 
original design, uniformity of motion and progression, and the con- 
sequent adaptation of means (which are effects of ulterior causes) 
to produce ultimates.—And thus is displayed the principle of Cause, 
Effect, and End, commencing at the foundation of, and operating 
through, Nature. - And in the process of natural development, each 
particle, substance, and form, enters into the composition of vege- 
table, animal, and all else existing, by which process the substance 
or essential principle becomes individualized, but not until Man is 
made the instrument. And by such individualization. it becomes 
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the future and corresponding principle, Spirit—representing, in a 
second condition, the instrument of its individualization. And as 
Matter contains the essence and properties to produce Man as a 
progressive ultimate, so Motion contains the prope rties to produce 
Life and Sensation. These together and perfectly organized, de- 
velop the principle of Spirit. This is not a production consequent 
of organization, but it is the result of a combination of all the ele- 
ments and properties of which the organization is composed; and 
the organization serves merely as an instrument to develop the 
principle of Spirit. But such principle must have existed eternally 
—as emanating from the Great Source and Fountain of Intelli- 
gence; but it could not be individualized and made manifest with- 
out a vessel like unto man. 

“The subject of which we are now speaking comprehends too 
much to be readily and distinctly apprehended, and from its obscu- 
rity you may be unfavorably impressed; but not if you are remind- 
ed of the proposition heretofore established, That no substance or 
principle contains within itself the power of self-comprehension 
and investigation. But to analyze the principle of spirit, would 
require self: comprehension on your part. Such a thing can not 
exist while all investigation and research is depending on the ma- 
terial organization. Therefore, when in a sphere exalted beyond 
this one, you will be able to comprehend the compound existence 
in this sphere. While occupying the second sphere, you will com- 
prehend all below, but can not in the same sense comprehend any- 
thing above you. The human embryo, if it possessed intelligence, 
would require as much argument to prove its future existence as it 
requires to prove the future existence and identity of the Spirit. 
The embryo would not progress to a perfect being, if it were not 
for the instruments and vessels fitted for its development. So'like- 
wise Spirit could not be, if it had not a corresponding instrument 
adapted to its development. But when the fcetus is perfectly form- 
ed, there is a symmetry and beauty of design manifested in all the 
various parts of its formation. Each organ must exist in order to 
produce a perfect form; and the whole must act on each part, and 
each part must necessarily exchange particles with the whole. 
And so each part has its specific office to perform, in order that the 
whole may form one united series of concentric circles of cause 
and effect. Such is its first sphere of existence, corresponding to 
the first of spiritual existence. 

“The body progresses in size and symmetry until it attains the 
ultimate of its progression, according to the inherent properties 
which the germ contained; and from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age, there are there- 
fore spheres which the organization passes through. Accompany- 
ing these various spheres of the organization, are corresponding 
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spheres of knowledge and experience. Hence there is an accu- 
mulation of intellectual essences and properties legitimately be- 
longing to the individual. This corresponds to spiritual progres. 
sion. Only as the same is developed in the visible and material 
form, is developed invisibly and in future, the principle of spiritu- 
al life. The whole forms one chain of progressive correspond- 
ences: for as the human embryo contains an essential principle 
and quality to produce the perfect organization of man, so does the 
germ in all existence possess the essence and quality to produce its 
corresponding result and ultimate, which is Spirit. This forms 
one infinite and eternal Circle. Finite circles are correspondences 
to those which are eternal; and there is a commencement and an 
end to every particle, visible and invisible; and each one possess- 
es the same essential power and motion which the whole contains. 

* Therefore the Whole is composed of parts, and the parts com- 
pose the Whole; and all these combinations in Nature are produ- 
cing designedly that principle which is so vague and indefinite to 
the mind—which is the subject of much contemplation, but nota 
substance which can be proved to exist by external investigation; 
though it is known to exist as an eternal ultimate, of which proof 
—mathematical demonstration—exists in Nature. And it is only 
necessary to comprehend general and universal laws, as these point 
to that spiritual and intellectual principle, which can not be known 
to exist by any other process of investigation, external or internal. 
But it is demonstrated by these known laws, which are constantly 
producing and developing corresponding principles, ascending in 
their degrees of perfection. For these laws exhibit an infinite 
chain of progression: and as the whole forms one great circle, it 
comprehends and combines all other circles or corresponding mo- 
tions and developments that exist in subordinate spheres. And so 
the original Cause uses nature as an instrument—a means—a ves- 
sel fitted in all its various parts and complications, to produce its 
ultimate, which is Spirit. 

“Tt is the object, then, that spirit should be individualized. The 
object of such individualization is to establish a communion and 
sympathy between the Creator and the thing created. For the 
Spirit progresses to the Source whence it came, and then only be- 
comes fitted for new spheres of its eternal existence. 

“The proofs of such design are found in physiological indica- 
tions—also in the astronomical and geological appearances, and 
the evident truths which each of these separately unfolds. And 
the whole combined forms proof of original adaptation of parts to 
produce results corresponding. But such design can only be 
known or comprehended by induction. And finding that each of 
these successive departments of Nature forms one circle, which is 
eternal, the conclusion irresistibly follows that their combined re- 
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sult (individual man) is equally so. Thus the Basis, or original 
Cause, is using Nature as an instrument, which may be termed an 
Effect, to produce Spirit as an End or Ultimate. The Foundation, 
the Effect, and the Ultimate, are all eternal. 

“For natural and external evidences to demonstrate the great 
yoints at issue, More particular recourse must be had to the received 
palzetiological sciences, as these exhibit a general connexion be- 
tween all sciences, and between cause, means, and ends. 

«External and visible facts in Nature relative to the whole circle 
of forms, and the laws which they observe, are necessary and nat- 
ural productions of the original Principles established. And an 
exhibition of the circles, or of the united and progressive motions 
of all things, will serve as an index to direct the mind to the orig- 
inal Cause, and to conclusions concerning the grand result and ul- 
timatum. For there are seen undeniable facts, which prove the 
circular motion and perpetual progression of each particle and sub- 
stance. Also each science furnishes facts proving the inseparable 
connexion which all particles, forms, and substances, observe. 

“It is a familiar truth, universally known, yet but little compre- 
hended, that the germ of the plant contains within itself, though 
not as perceptible, all the essential qualities of its future being. For 
soon after being deposited in the earth, there is, according to laws 
which Nature has established, a commencement of its germination. 
Not long, and it makes its appearance, assuming a body, a form, a 
peculiar sphere. It becomes visible: it progresses to its physiolo- 
gical stature, and is fully developed in size and symmetry. Leaves 
gradually are unfolded. And thus from the germ to the ultimate, 
exist and are developed the powers originally embodied. Hence 
the germ was the Cause; the form, the e offe ct; the seed, the ultimate 
individualized. This not only establishes the law of progre ssion, 
but it proves that there is a circle in the progression; for the plant 
ends precisely where it commenced. It only makes perfect what 
the original essence contained imperfect. This is a representation 
of all germination throughout Nature. It proves, by analogy, par- 
allel developments i in all other things. And as each vegetable re- 
produces its like, it continually re-forms, and produces new identi- 
ties. One law governs all; yet each is minutely manifested, and 
generally dev elope din its own peculiar way. 

“The material Universe is a Vortex, from which all forms, ma- 
terial and immaterial, are unfolded and developed to the external 
or surface. The forms assume the force and form of the Vortex; 
while the Vortex possesses the form and force of the Whole; and 
from it new particles and deve ‘lopments are constantly and succes- 
sively emanating. And each is in immediate juxtaposition with 
every corresponding part or particle. Consequently, Nature also 
forms an arch,—and as such, to sustain itself requires parts to form 
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the Whole. And if any part should become disunited, the whol, 
would become prostrate and disorganized. But instead of this, 
each part performs its specific office, as an end, in the great Arc! 
composed of them all. It even requires an ultimate to join th 
great chain or circle of united motion, as the keystone is required 
to unite and perfect the whole arch of existence. 

“Therefore each part must of necessity constitute an essentia 
substance, and accomplish a particular object; and thus the arch is 
rendered perfect. But if any part did not perfectly unite with th. 
other parts, and with the general formation, the whole would \y 
internally and externally confused and disorganized. It conse- 
quently forms, as a whole, a perfect Structure; and in particulars 
it is constituted of the various particles and substances, as means, 
effects, and instruments, to develop and unite the whole, so that ; 
perfect system may be formed, to accomplish the ultimate desig: 
of the original Contemplator!”’ 

[To be continued. | 


Art. XLVII.— WOMAN'S LOVE. 
BY JOHN WHITE. 


Txuoven Woman oft has been the theme 
Of rapt’rous verse and ardent prose, 
Still, her admirers scarcely dream 

Of treasures she shall yet disclose : 

Nor can they, while the outward form 
Or casket (be it ne’er so fair) 

Is all that their rapt senses warm, 

In ignorance of the jewel there. 


Deep in her inmost soul there glows 

A flame of pure celestial fire :— 

A love as pure as that which flows 

Forth from its Fountain, our Great Sire :— 
A love which changes not:—though mock’d, 
Will mocking not return :—though jeer’d, 
Jeers not:—reviled, revileth not:— 

And to the ingrate ’s still endear’d. 


This love is Woman’s. As pure gold 
Renews its lustre, so her love :— 

As fragrant shrubs their flow’rs unfold, 
Diffusing perfume through the grove, 
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So her affections, as they bloom 
In genial atmosphere, afford 
Such holy oil of rich perfume 
As Mary offer’d to her Lorp. 


Such love, though not by man esteemed 
In this his low, impure estate, 

Is that by which he ‘ll be redeemed, 

Or dwell forever desolate ; 

For all on High its power confess, 

It fills Immensity above, 

Where all revere, adore and bless 


The Life and Light, in Woman’s Love! 


Cincinnati, Sept. 14, 1847. 


Art. XLVUI.— RELIGIOUS TESTS 
BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Ir is said of Xerxes, that, having to cross a rugged 
mountain height at the head of his immense army, he con- 
ceitedly despatched a peremptory order bidding the moun- 
tain remove its rocks out of the way of his workmen; and 
on another occasion, in his royal wrath, flung heavy chains 
upon the surf of the stormy ‘Hellespont, that delayed his 
passage. Not unlike this vain martial hero, has human 
folly displayed its weakness in attempting to fetter mind. 
Men have hardly yet got to despair of sanguinary modes 
of abating heresy and defending “ the faith.’ Truly, “the 
sword is a terror to evil doers.” Who are evil doers, if 
not heresiarchs? Why, then, does its terror sleep, whilst 
pestiferous error stalks abroad and vaunts itself against 
“the truth”? Better let the blood of apostacy and infi- 
delity foam in purple torrents, than jeopard the souls of 
the faithful with fiery perdition. ‘So blood-thirsty fanati- 
cism lets loose its legions, and, leagued with might, grap- 
ples to the death with adverse faith; and history, though 
in cold and meagre narration, records its endless tale of 
religious wars, persecutions, St. Bartholomew massacres, 
Quaker tortures and banishments, the civil disabilities of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, down to our own day. 
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Such are the “ waters of affliction” through which our race 
has been passing, in its pursuit of a true and universal re- 
ligious test. The world has abounded in tests; but they 
have been superficial, factitious, odiously false. Yet so 
sincerely have they been adopted, that not a few have, 
with equal resolution, dealt the executioner’s death blow, 
and laid their own heads on the block, for the martyr’s 
crown. : 
Before the discovery of the polarity of the magnetic 
needle had emboldened the hitherto timorous navigator 
to plough the billows of unexplored seas, and anchor in 
unknown bays, even the learned ancient would point to- 
wards the western ocean, and tell of a limitless deep, tur- 
bid with boiling maelstrooms and abysses thundering with 
the explosive conflicts of commingled flood and flame. 
Observing the increasing frosts of higher latitudes, and the 
growing heats of lands extending southward towards the 
line, their infantile philosophy prattled of mountains of 
polar snow a few leagues northward, piled high into the 
blue empyrean, and of torrid wastes on the other extreme, 
extinguishing all vegetable and animal life—a boundless 
ocean of glowing lava. These physical notions, which the 
world has outlived, and smiles at the very mention of, have 
fitly symbolized the contracted conceptions of men on re- 
ligious topics. Our race has learned painfully and slowly. 
We have taken our religion by the lump. We have leered 
carpingly upon our neighbors’ system of faith ; have de- 
tected here a weakness, there a flaw; then indignantly 
spurned it from us, and consigned it, at once, and without 
reserve, to the “blackness of darkness forever.” We have 
imagined ourselves surely to “ possess the land,” to eat the 
fruits, to drink at the fountains, and inhale the vivifying 
atmosphere of perennial truth. We have scorned to speak 
of any other than our native regions, except as a treach- 
erous, shoreless flood, rolling in this direction, black with 
tempests, and whirling in countless vortices; or as a bar- 
ren land swept by frigid blasts; or as an arid tract on the 
confines of the pit, lurid with the fires of Gehenna. No 
wonder that bulls and anathemas have racked human lan- 
guage for maledictions equal to guilt of those who would 
lure the steps of the unwary from the pleasant fruits and 
flowery fields of their fatherland. No wonder that Auto da 
Fes and convent conflagrations, Moslem massacres, and the 
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extirpation of blaspheming Jew and unbaptized heathen, 
have combined to work out the problem of a right reli- 
gious test. At last the efficacy of these time-honored 
measures for spreading the truth, has fallen into low re- 
pute. Yet men do not cease to embrace or advocate sys- 
tems of faith. The human mind is not dwarfed in stature, 
nor tortured into shapes awry, by the bands and splints of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, even as much as in time past. 
Freedom of thought and speech are guarantied over vaster 
territory and to greater numbers than ever before, whilst 
knowledge, personal security, and happiness, have, all 
things considered, been steady gainers. Humanity is cer- 
tainly nearer its expected jubilee. Its improvement is 
not in the negative bliss and insensibility to injustice that 
accompanies ignorance. Nor have men exhausted their 
armory of resources for the infliction of mutual injury, if 
so disposed ; for inventions in the enginery of death have 
quite kept pace with the world’s progress in other respects. 
So, then, it is neither declining zeal, imbecility, nor igno- 
rance, that has banished the once venerable modes of re- 
generating the world. How is this,—that while such is 
the fact, reason is not stifled, nor conscience thrust into 
the dark, truth despised, nor religion derided as wholly a 
deceit? A juster standard of truth and right obtains in 
society. Men have reviewed their angry and prejudged 
decisions, have cast even their tests into the crucible of a 
more liberal investigation. No theologian is going again 
to rend the church by mooting the question as to the apds- 
tolical day of celebrating Easter, for the orthdox sons of 
the church, seeking to inherit eternal life. The figments 
of Nominalism and Realism will never again strike the 
church with a heresy-panic. Any antiquarian diver into 
the abstractions of obsolete polemic theology may safely 
hoot from his “vasty deep,” without periling the world’s 
peace with a re-enactment of the fierce disputes and 
bloody strifes once excited. The church has dispensed 
with that test. Probably there will never again occur 
upon the same soil, from a like cause, an event such as 
followed the cruel and impolitic revocation of the “ Edict 
of Nantes.” That proved abortive and suicidal. A test 
to destroy the works of the devil in the person of those 
who had sold themselves for the practice of witchcraft, by 
which the accused was thrown, with weights attached to 
VOL. 1.— 20 
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neck and heels, into the nearest deep water, to sink, if in- 
nocent; if guilty, to float and die under torture, is ac- 
knowledged absurd and cruel. Superstitious terror spent 
its being in delirium tremens, and reason and humanity 
coming in, have decreed a condemnation yet unrevoked, 
The world is rid of another bane. Another false test has 
died out of use—out of mind, almost—and left mankind 
to breathe the freer. So far well and good. Yet to con- 
troversy—of a kind almost profitless, too—* the end is not 
yet.” Take, for example, that of Church History. You 
hold in your hand an ecclesiastical history of Roman 
Catholic authority. Read it, and you find evidence there- 
in contained so palpable, so incontrovertible, as that thou- 
sands, by its perusal, have been confirmed in their honest 
convictions of the infallibility of the Romish creed. Mind 
you, this book purports to be a bona fide statement of his- 
torical facts. If false, it is a most pernicious perjury; if 
true, priceless as your soul’s salvation. Take the state- 
ments as they stand, and you must confess yourself a 
point blank infidel to all testimony, or become an humble 
communicant of the Mother Church. Now, after reading 
it with trembling concern, lay it back upon your shelf, and 
study with equal candor the volume by its side. That, 
too, is a standard work, an ecclesiastical history, a protes- 
tant text and reference book. Now your former convic- 
tions are arraigned at the bar. You are again empan- 
neled, with more than the grave solemnity of an oath 
binding you to a true verdict on the evidence of facts ad- 
duced. Here is a quandary, truly! Receive the facts in 
the apparent simplicity of their relation, and how changed 
the vision! Christ’s vicegerent, the Head of the Church, 
the representative of its earthly glory, metamorphosed into 
the arch foe of Christ’s flock—the very Anti-Christ. Here. 
it appears, are vital issues. The epithets, misrepresenta- 
tion, unfairness, concealment, are bandied between the 
opposing systems, though the disciples of each meet, in 
their self-denying toils, upon every island and inland soil, 
scorched, ice-bound, and rock-bound. They rebuke sin at 
the sacred desk ; they warn by the wayside, and adminis- 
ter consolation at the death-bed; and their own closing 
scene is finished amid the triumphs of faith and grace. 
They begin on the other side the tomb to do each other 


justice. There they forsake every false test, cleaving only 
to the true. 
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The Christian upbraids the Jew for his proverbial stub- 
bornness in resisting the evidences of the Messiahship; the 
Jew retorts by remonstrating with the Christian for per- 
verting the plain exegesis of the Old Testament Scripture 
to substantiate the claims of the New. Mohammedanism 
is rudely repelled for the sensual paradise promised the 
Moslem, and boldly casts back the aspersion by demanding 
of the “Christian dog” to cease his idolatry, discard a 
brace of his deities, and piously unite upon the Koran, 
with Allah for his God, and Mahomet for his prophet. The 
Hebrew, the Buddhist, and the Persian, while descanting 
each upon the absurdities of the others’ creed, prefer mu- 
tual charges of sacrilegious plunder from his own inspired 
record, in the compilation of books for the sacred canon. 
The Confucian, despising the vulgar prostration of the Chi- 
nese crowd before pictures and images, and worshiping his 
One God, without formality, in the manner that pleases 
him best, pities in his soul the profane sects of all religions 
who cast their faith in the rigid mould of ponderous creeds, 
and whose prescribed homage is buried beneath the priestly 
paraphernalia of temples and liturgies. 

It is interesting to observe the points of resemblance 
and dissimilarity in national faiths. All have some com- 
mon ground for the feet of universal humanity. Links 
stronger or weaker, still make the race one in religion, as 
in origin and nature. The superior branch has developed 
a divineness impossible to the inferior—whilst unimproved. 
A superior faith, reacting, has urged forward its develop- 
ment ever nearer to its ultimate perfection. That cireum- 
stance, inseparably connected with the settled constitution 
of things, is our safeguard against recurring crusades and 
mental servitude, and many an obnoxious test of human 
manufacture. Yet no system has progressed so high in 
its ascending series as to have obliterated all traces of its 
chrysalid origin. The first Jesuit missionary who pene- 
trated to Thibet, found, to his surprise, among the Chinese 
Pagans, most of the adjuncts of his own divine worship. 
There was the Lama in the chair of the Pontificate. There 
were monks and mitres, superiors and confessors, rosaries 
and masses for the dead—all things, almost, as the mis- 
sionary affirmed, a fac simile of the rites of the church, 
imitated by the devil, the more completely to ensnare the 
souls of men. 
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There again was manifested that almost incurable pro- 
pensity to condemn another’s faith without allowance ; to 
cherish one’s own, not after sifting and scanning it item 
by item, but as a whole, and without reserve. That prone- 
ness to pronounce a creed all divine, or all of the devil; a 
system all inspired, or all imposture ; to confine piety and 
salvation to one’s own particular pale. Some will read, 
with jealous uneasiness, a declaration from the Shaster, 
made five or six centuries before Christ, that “He who 
perseveres in good acts, in subduing his passions, in har- 
boring gifts, in gentleness of manners—who bears hard- 
ships patiently, who associates not with the malignant, 
who gives pain to no sentient being—obtains final beati- 
tude.” Some will frown impatiently to hear it announced 
from Confucius—“ Men should treat others according to 
the treatment which they would desire at their hands.” 
Whilst clearly comprehending the proofs of inspiration in 
the dark sayings and ambiguous symbols of their own 
canonized prophets, they are bewildered to conceive it 
possible that Socrates and Confucius should both have pre- 
dicted, in a dying hour, to their disconsolate disciples, that 
“The Holy One would come from the West.” The same 
difficulty affects us all more or less. Our calculations are 
made from a disordered compass ; our admeasurements from 
an imperfect graduated scale. We depreciate genuine 
worth, if it mouth not our Shibboleths. We bow in humble 
obeisance to the orthodox Priest and Levite of the parable, 
yet look askance at the unostentatious charity of the good 
Samaritan. True, ever and anon we rise above this gro- 
veling prejudice. We now and then look, with clear 
vision, right in upon the man as he is, before we bethink 
ourselves of the stained glasses of creed. Then, irrespec- 
tive of sect, we do homage to the undying devotion of a 
St. Xavier to the good of men. We revere the tireless 
self-sacrifice of a Howard; and while the soul is in a glow 
at the whole-souled earnestness of a Father Matthew or an 
Elihu Burritt, we unconsciously yield a tribute of respect 
to our contemporary Hindoo philanthropist, whose bene- 
factions to foundling hospitals and infirmaries, shame the 
miserly hoarding of many a Christian communicant. We 
have yet much wisdom and charity to learn. If ever 
tempted to despair of man’s ultimate redemption on earth, 
because of the abominations yet rife in the world, we may 
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gather consolation from a review of the history of Christ- 
endom. We may dwell awhile on the long and varied 


experience of persecuted and then persecuting Christianity. Ba) 
| mean nominal Christianity. True Christianity is pure, aw 
changeless, spiritual; it never persecutes. It is vitalizing Sages 
and plastic; it never wrongs nor corrupts. We may look te? 


down from the heights to which she has climbed out of the 
thickest mists and deepest mire. We may mark the accel- 
erated tide of human changes and progress. We may re- ake 
flect, that, though nowhere is absolute perfection, so nei- Pet 
ther is there unmitigated evil. That good may come even | 
out of Nazareth. That it matters not whether men wor- 
ship on Mount Gerizim, or at Jerusalem, so that they wor- 
ship the Father “in spirit and in truth.” 


Art. XLIX.—SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


BY JOHN WHITE. 


Tracts For THE New Times. No. II. Science for All. 3 
New York. Published by John Allen, 139 Nassau ae 
street. 1847. 









Tus Tract, the second of a series, is a reprint of a “ Lec- eae 
ture delivered before the Swedenborg Association of Lon- Rac 
don, March 25, 1847, by James Joun Gartu Witkinson, ce. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, of London.” Sie 
The Swedenborg Association is a purely scientific institu- a) 
tion, whose professed object is “the study, development 
and dissemination of Science, upon the philosophical prin- ea 
ciples of Swedenborg.” The object of the Tract is indica- a, 
ted in its title: “Science for All.” 

He who can mistake the sure tendency of the times in 
which we live, must be short-sighted, indeed. The mighty 
efforts of the human mind to overleap the barriers which 
have long confined it within the narrow precincts of creeds sie 
and parties, sects and schools, and to walk at liberty through- a 
out the wide domain of Nature, is manifest on every hand. rhs 
Poor, paralyzed Humanity, after suffering long and severe Be 
tortures on the Procrustean beds of doctrine which have 
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been made for her, seems really to have heard the divine 
voice of her Savior, “ Arise! take up thy bed and walk.” 

How else can we interpret this grasping at the univer- 
sal in all things? What else can be meant by the appeals 
of social reformers for distributive justice throughout so- 
ciety? What else, by the demands of that new political 
party now rising in our midst, who claim the Land as the 
rightful inheritance of the whole race, and are marshaling 
their hosts under a banner bearing the universal motto, 
“For me—for thee—for all”? And nothing less is signi- 
fied by the aspiration manifested in the Tract before us; 
for in it is desired, not only that atu may have Science, 
but the att of Science. But its object is better explained 
by the Tract itself, as witness the following: 


“The idea of the diffusion of knowledge beyond the circle of 
the learned class, may be said to be almost peculiar to the age in 
which we live. For although it is now some centuries since what 
is called publication was effected by the printing press, yet this was 
a publication to those who were already in private possession of 
the materials of knowledge, and was not much more than the ex- 
change of manuscripts for books. This was undoubtedly an im- 
portant alteration, fraught with many consequences; but it was 
never contemplated, at that time, that publication could embrace 
the whole public. Even Lord Bacon appears to have had but litle 
idea that knowledge could be fostered by other than princes, or 
communicated more widely than from one learned body to another. 

“This, however, is probably not the opinion, and certainly it is 
not the temper, of the present generation. What with our ¢ Rights 
of Man,’ and other self-evident thoughts and axiomatic phrases, we 
think that we are as fairly entitled to participate in the advance- 
ment of learning, as if we were all clergymen, or initiates, or even 
monks. It is in vain that we are warned that such and such intel- 
lectual dishes ‘are not good for us:’ we insist upon tasting and 
judging for ourselves; and we sit down with all imaginable famil- 
iarity at the same table with the savans. We, who have stood so 
long behind their chairs, neither venturing to understand nor to 
smile, still less to mingle in the entertainment, are suddenly taught 
our rights and dignities, and moved to claim a dogmatical equality 
with our former masters, and, pursuantly, to share the feast, and 
enjoy the circumstance and freedom of the social board. Never- 
theless, as we are not completely acquainted with the manners or 
phrases of the learned, we require helps in both cases; and these 
helps, in general terms, consist in ‘the diffusion of knowledge.’ 

* Those who have taught us this lesson so hard to be unlearnt, 
—those who have taught us to think in this novel fashion,—have, 
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to say the least of it, shown a laudable anxiety to fit us for our 
new position. Societies of charitable and energetic men, presiding 
over Useful and over Christian knowledge, have circulated man- 
uals, at a small cost, on the one hand to enable us to sustain our 
rightful dignity with learned laymen; on the other, to cherish our 
endangered humility after the most approved manner of the clergy. 
The result is, upon the whole, that we feel ourselves nearly on a 
level with our teachers in both these particulars; and class-knowl- 
edge, and class-clericity even, are declared to be abolished; for 
every man is not only a professor, but also a clergyman in posse, 
as indeed Luther taught long ago. 

“ But without dwelling too much upon our rights, which are apt 
to be barren where we cannot enforce them, it is obvious that the 
end for which knowledge was sought and recorded by the learned, 
and the end for which it is required by the multitude, are not the 
same, but different ends. I am now speaking especially of knowl- 
edge or science, and not so much of applied knowledge, or of the 
useful arts. The ends being different, the knowledge gathered by 
and for the one end is not so serviceable as might be thought for 
the purposes of the other. Hence the choicest viands of the 
savans prove rather insipid and indigestible to the common world; 
and thus, like all servants, we are less content than our masters 
with ordinary fare. We stand upon our infinite rights and wants, 
while they are glad to put up with the best food that can be had. 

“The truth is, that the passion of learning, which has presided 
over the accumulation, and, to a great extent, over the formation 
of the sciences, aims rather at increasing intellectual property in a 
few hands, and transmitting it unimpaired from generation to genc- 
ration, than in farming it out with a simple regard to the public 
service. It is the love of private possession in its compound ‘form. 
All the tenements, plantations, fences, and other arrangements af 
such intellectual estates, are especially adapted for the system of 
individual proprietorship, and would be useless under a different 
mode of tenure. On the other hand, the awakened desire for 
knowledge in the unlearned world—at least all that is peculiar in 
that desire, is the evidence of a state which condemns the largest 
fruits of the system hitherto, as poor and unsatisfactory; which 
twits the learned with unsolved problems, with public and private 
calamities; and, in a word, which measures human wants and at- 
tractions, against that small measure of satisfaction and fulfilment 
which the present condition can afford them. It is in vain that the 
learned demand to be judged by their own peers, and by their own 
intentions; it is in vain that they point to the deep ruts of learning, 
or plead that its possessions are not impaired in their keeping; that 
simple enlargement and accumulation have been their object from 
the beginning. These pleas are but a new aggravation of the dif- 
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ference already so great between them and their new judges and 
familiars. In a word, the very intentions of the two classes are 
toto celo contrarious. 

**This might undoubtedly be an excellent occurrence; for the 
variety of ends, compatibly with their harmony and true subordi- 
nation, is the very enrichment of the human race. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the benignant diffusers of knowledge 
have taken sufficient account of it in their praiseworthy endeavors. 
They seem to imagine that the difference between the passion of 
the learned for knowledge, and the passion of the unlearned, is 
simply the difference between great and small; that the one is a 
large passion, and the other a lesser one for the same object; that 
the broken meat of the rich man’s table is food made easy for the 
poor man’s; that hard and dry sciences will be soft and succulent 
when presented in small pieces; that if a learned memory can 
hold a thousand disconnected facts, an unlearned memory must be 
tenacious enough to retain a tenth or a hundredth part of them. 

“Never, however, were they more mistaken. The general 
reader or inquirer cannot retain with ease and comfort more than 
a bare exception of the facts which constitute the peculium of learn- 
ing; unless indeed he find occasion to employ them in the business 
of life, in which case they pass from the sciences into the sphere 
of the arts. Otherwise they are foreign bodies in his mind, some- 
what irritating for a time, but soon ejected or forgotten.” 


Then follows a masterly exposition of the causes of a 
defective memory, and of the mind’s inability to recall 
scientific facts that have been acquired. It is with regret 
that I omit copious extracts on this important point, for 
want of space ; but the reader can refer to the Tract itself. 
The following will indicate the general tenor of its rea- 
soning : 





It is evident that scholars in all ages have had the greatest de- 
light in the accumulation of learning; and this delight, so litle 
attended to, yet so keenly pursued, is the secret spring and power 
of their memory. What we love, that we can remember. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear from the facts in the case, that the 
new class whom this age calls to participate in the sciences, has no 
mere love of learning, and consequently no memory for its details. 
But as memory lies at the basis of education, the question becomes 
important, whether ninety-nine hundredths of the human family 
are therefore to be excluded from the benefits and blessings of the 
knowledge of natural truths; whether they are condemned to take 
a few generalities on trust from others, to the exclusion of those 
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multifarious particulars which give weight and consistency to the 
understanding of the sciences.” 


* * * * * * * 


“But the question recurs, where is the fault? Is the shortness 
of our memory to be laid to our own stupidity; or to a wrong con- 
ception of our rights in relation to the sciences? If either of these 
suppositions be accepted, there is an end to further attempts at the 
diffusion of knowledge. I believe that the main explanation is to 
be sought elsewhere. I justify the badness of our memories by 
alleging the badness of the materials which are offered to them. 
Facts are indeed facts, but in nature they occur in a certain order, 
and out of that order are fantastic and artificial: that order invests 
them with a beauty that is the highest object of sense, shorn of 
which their native face is obliterated, and we cannot attend to them. 
Facts also take for granted principles homogeneous with the princi- 
ples of the human mind; and if these are ignored or disregarded, 
the soul and motive of the sciences die. Now the data of the sci- 
ences are laboring under this triple disfranchisement, and this is 
the reason of that secret consciousness which we all feel of an ina- 
bility to receive them, even at a time when the necessity for knowl- 
edge is greatest, and the thirst intense; and when duty, not less 
than interest, prompts us to seek instruction wherever it may be 
found. 

“If this be the fault, or a principal fault, what then is the reme- 
dy for it? Are a catholic science and a catholic theology both 
impossible, putting all dogmatism and infallibility out of the ques- 
tion? I think it will be answered in this room that a catholic 
theology at all events may exist, nay does exist; that there is one 
creed now in the world, which is capable of being taught to all 
colors and races of men; that there is one religion which may take 
up serpents, and they shall not harm it; which may absorb false 
doctrines grounded in ignorance, and lead the heathen world, by 
even its wildest superstitions, through an easy and continuous path, 
to the temple of its own worship, and the shrine of its own invisi- 
ble but human God. And are we to despair of a catholic science 
answering to the catholic theology? Let us answer, No! with all 
our might. Let us take that exceptional portion of it which is now 
in the world, as a sure promise that the whole is coming, Let us 
accept our own faith in the issue, and our own deep want of natu- 
ral truth, as the prophecies of human nature, that the everlasting 
doors of the world are about to be opened, and to be thronged by 
no partial procession, but by all God’s children of either sex, and 
of every age and rank and grade and clime.” 


The writer goes on to consider the remedy, which, he 
says, is to be sought in an entirely new method of investi- 
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gation, directed by those new affections which are inward- 
ly prompting the whole world to an unwonted quest of 
knowledge, and which have also animated and supported 
the present “diffusers,” however unsuccessful they may 
have been. This new method is discovered in the doc- 
trine of Series and Degrees, which he thus introduces: 


“Let us, then, consume a few moments, in regarding the main 
parts of that scientific instrument, through the curious and mani- 
fold glass of which we expect to discern unthought of beauties, 
wonders, and advantages in the old domains of nature. 

* These are, the doctrine of series and degrees, for the under- 
standing; the doctrine of ends, representing the affections; the 
presence of nature by its inherent beauty and attractiveness, to the 
mind, that is to say, to the imagination working in the memory; 
and for the senses, the uninjured faces, and play and activity of 
things, conciliated and disarmed of fear by our gentle intentions, 
and brought to light in troops and new myriads by the loving eye 
which knows where to look for them, or by the tender hand which 
can sofily extract them from their warm hiding places, and return 
them to the lap of the mighty mother, without a ruffled feather or 
a beating heart. With these means added to those which are in 
use already, the time has come, when we may look upon ‘things 
as they are in themselves,’ without confounding the harsh results 
of our own waywardness with the fair and rounded works of the 
divine creation. 

“The path of instruction is ever from the known to the un- 
known, and this is well exemplified in the true method of studying 
the works of nature. All human experience proves that things 
occur in a certain distinctive mode, and that they are present one 
after another, or present together with a difference of position, so 
as to occupy time and space. In other words, the general fact of 
order in nature is the largest vessel or conception into which all 
our experiences flow. Now this fact, which we know so well, musi 
be the starting-point from which we advance to acquire those deeper 
views of the same subject, of which hitherto we are ignorant. In 
the first place, then, let us so make up our minds that there is an 
order in creation, as that no scepticism shall afterwards insinuate 
itself during the further stages of our progress; and having gained 
this affirmation, and taken it as a principle, let us steadily pursue 
it through all its deductions, as well as continually fill and enrich 
it afresh from experience; by which means we shall emulate na- 
ture in carrying on both synthesis and analysis at once, and finally 
weave the science of method into a solid form. 

“In this manner the common notion of order will, by cultiva- 
tion, put forth the bright doctrine of series and degrees, at once the 
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key of nature, and the genuine constitution of the human under- 
standing ; for order is heaven’s first law, and the analysis of order 
is the universal doctrine of series. 

« As therefore series is coextensive, and, I might almost say, sy- 
nonymous with both nature and intelligence, so it is the one means 
and avenue of the sciences, and may “be illustrated by whatever is 
known, or thought, or believed, by the mind of man. From the first 
line of abstract mathematics, to the most complex substance of the 
living organism, we meet with nothing but successive and progressive 
and simultaneous series; with nothing but subordination and co-or- 
dination; with nothing but rank and due precedence, and that na- 
tural justice by which all things have their proper places, and stand 
in mutual relations to their fellow creatures. So true itis, as Sweden- 
borg says, that ‘ there is nothing visible in the world, but is a series, 
and in a series; for whithersoever we turn our atte ntion, we ob- 
serve mere series, beginning in the first, and ending in the first. 
Mere series, aud series of series, constitute arithmetic, geometry, 
physics, physiology, nay, all philosophy. The public administra- 
tion of government, not less than the conduct of private affairs, has 
its own form and successive order, and therefore consists of series. 
By series we speak, we reason, and we act; nay, our very sensa- 
tions are series of varieties, more or less harmonious, which result 
ina common affection, and successively in images, ide as, and rea- 
sons. In equality, on the other hand, where there is no series, na- 
ture perishes.’ * 

“But perhaps it may be thought something abstruse and difficult 
is implied in the conception of series; and as s this would be the first 
step to misunderstanding the doctrine, it may be well, before pro- 
ceeding to give one or two homely illustrations of it; in order to prove 
that we are all at this moment in possession of the truth as an or- 
dinary fact, however little we may have a scientific hold of the ab- 
stract law and its innumerable consequences. For this is the one 
aim of a real science, not to teach us anything heterogeneously 
novel, but to deepen common into universal sense, and make us 
know precisely, and in principle, what we already know perforce, 
as a needful condition of our inhabitating the earth. It is, ina word, 
to develop and expand our given faculties in all directions, and to 
multiply accordingly their similar and successive parts. 

“ Now let our first instance be a straight line, conceived to be 
generated by a point, for example, the point of a pencil. Here it 
is at once manifest that such a line consists of a succession or se- 
ries of points ; and the same remark is clearly applicable to every 
outline in space. Nay, it holds as certainly in a higher degree of 
every surface and every solid, in each of which new series come 
to be considered. Thus if the line is a series of points, the sur- 
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face is a series of lines, and the solid is a series of surfaces, one 
upon another; and, in its turn, has a series of angles. Thus space 
itself is nothing but series, and hence the declaration that geome. 
try is constituted of mere series. So much then for that science 
which is the fulcrum and skeleton of all the other sciences. We 
find that it is pervaded by the omnipresent principle of series. 

“But the law is more richly attested than this in the living 
spheres of knowledge. Let us look at any organ in the animal 
body, and we shall find in the first place that it has parts, and tha 
these parts are again subdivisible into lesser or least parts; in a 
word, there is a series of components, from the least to the whole. 
The entire organs again form a series amongst themselves, and so 
make up the body. The faculties of the mind are another row or 
series, extending from the body to the soul. Human beings, thus 
growing from their parts, are still more distinctly a series. Al! 
parts, in a word, are the parts of a series; and therefore the finite 
being, or the finite universe, falls of necessity under the serial law, 
from one end to the other. The perception of this by every indi- 
vidual, is so strong and intuitive, that to attempt to illustrate it 
seems almost as difficult as to prove that one and one make two; 
or any other self-evident proposition. This perception is the basis 
of the scientific truth of series; and the whole matter lies, not in 
gaining it, but in holding it fast with the mind in the present per- 
plexed state of our knowledge of method. 

“But a simple law which comprehends the universe, if new to 
us as a law, may well alter our minds in many essential particu- 
lars, and such is undeniably the case with the doctrine of series. 
For what does it assert? Nothing short of this, that our very 
minds themselves, so long regarded as rigidly simple substances by 
those too numerous philosophers who have sought to make simple- 
tons of us, involve a series, and are in a series: nay, that the very 
law of series is itself a series, and admits of a triple analysis; or | 
should rather say, of an analysis as long and multiple as we please. 
This is something very like a demolition of the snug hiding places 
of philosophers; at all events it is an intellectual fire which melts 
away some of the hardest nodules of metaphysical difficulties, and 
forestalls much future logic upon similar indurations of thought. 

“The first task which it enjoins upon us in considering any sub- 
ject, after we have made a full enumeration of its facts, is to re- 
member, and expect to find, that the subject falls into a natural 
series, with the parts so different from each other that the variety 
in each shall justify the place which it occupies in the row. A 
well developed law of series might be likened to a cabinet of boxes, 
on which the probable general divisions of things should be marked; 
and as each object presented itself, its phenomena would be dis- 
tributed into their proper cells, the whole group of which would 
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contain an approximation to an integral disposition of the subject. 
Furthermore, as in many cases it might be impossible to fill all the 
required compartments, so the details of the series would serve to 
anticipate future advances of science, by demonstrating the empty 
spaces in knowledge. In this way the doctrine would be as a staff 
in the hand of genius, and would lead to guesses of undoubted sig- 
nificance, and sharpen the intellectual eye for coming events and 
growing natures, at the same time that it stimulated the heart with 
a vernal breath of new wants, and of new gifis to satisfy them from 
the hand of the Creator. 

“At all events the absence of this doctrine has made itself 
known in a desolating manner in the modern sciences. They are 
for the most part examples of simplicity as opposed to series; and 
hence they are no sooner touched by series, than their heads sepa- 
rate from their bodies, or in other words, their facts gasp, and give 
up their unfortunate hypotheses.” 

* * * * * * * 


“And here it may be observed that human life furnishes us with 
the best type of the law of series. Infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age, these, in their wonderful continuity, variety and 
combination, are the flower and fruit of the mundane system. In 
each individual we see the unbroken line of a life-series, we see a 
different form, function, and velocity at different points of the line, 
and finally by the presence in the mind of all that has preceded, 
and the outward sympathy of old age with childhood, we see the 
series become compound or circular, and return into itself by 
death, but only to commence anew, and to fulfill the law of pro- 
gress and mirror the image of God, by an immortal perpetuity of 
the principles of order. 

“One of the great benefits accruing from the recognition of series 
is this, that it brings in its train an unfailing belief in the doctrine 
of universal analogy. For the finite creation, which includes in 
one, man and nature, can only be a series, by a mutual relation 
between all its parts, by virtue of which everything has its own 
place, and cannot at a given time occupy any other. And as the 
belief in a unity of principle in nature, lies at the root of a possi- 
bility of attaining general and universal laws, so the distribution of 
harmonies by series, is all with reference to one end, or what is 
the same thing, to a series of ends, which in the bosom of their 
unanimity and hearty co-operation are veritably one. The varie- 
lies of nature, therefore, are but different illustrations of one mani- 
fold principle. Some things present the principle more openly 
than others, constituting as it were the face of nature; in some it 
is hidden under various garments, which also have their offices, 
and are woven and assumed, every one, according to the same 
gradual rule which regulates all the unbounded munificence of the 
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Creator. Moreover, series not only includes co-ordination of things, 
but their subordination also; and their subordination is not simply 
a precedence which some existences take of others, but it demon- 
strates that the lower have sprung from the higher, and are indeed 
their produce. Thus the universe is seen to be connected from 
end to end, and from above to below, and all things in illustrating 
one principle also illustrate each other. What is compressed an 
involved and a unit in the higher sphere, becomes expanded and 
developed and distinctly various in the region below; and thus the 
lower is intended to enrich our knowledge of the higher with va- 
riety, and the higher to give life, oneness and combination to our 
conceptions of the lower. All things are to be enriched, according 
to their own measure of appropriation, with the predicates of al! 
things, in order that a certain universality may endow the whole 
body of the sciences, and every nature proffer its torch to light up 
with a first light some obscure chamber in the faculties of man. 
The means to this consists in the perception of analogies, which 
enable us to move with rapid feet over great tracts of knowledge, 
from the least parts of things, to the least parts of society, or to 
human beings, and to the whole collective man, and to the great 
atoms of nature, | mean, the universes. For all these are in a 
series, and shed light upon each other, and their laws are only dif: 
ferent, because the modes are various in which they subserve the 
one end of the divine love. But as the end is the same, so they 
are all analogous, because they are all working it out. Therefore, 
whatever we find in one thing in one manner, exists we know in 
all things after the manner of each; whence we revert once mor 
to the great law, that everything is in a series, and is a series. 
Thus series conducts us to analogy, and analogies lead us deeper 
into series. 

“The intuition of both these laws has doubtless been always in 
the world, for if they were lost entirely, the human mind would 
be paralyzed. ‘Thus an old writer, one of those called a mystic, 
has the following thought: ‘ When,’ says he, ‘I take up a stone 
or clod of earth and look upon it, then I see that which is above. 
and that which is below, yea, the whole world therein; onely that 
in each thing one property hapneth to be the chiefest and manifest; 
according to which it is named; all the other properties are joyntly 
therein; onely in distinct degrees and centres, and yet all the de- 
grees and centres are but one onely centre; there is but one oncly 
root whence all things proceed.’** In which dictum honest Jacob 
Behmen gives no contemptible statement of the ground of series 
and degrees.” 


Here I am compelled, from want of room, to postpone 
further extracts to a future number. Enough, however, 
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has been given to awaken the attention of the earnest in- 
quirer after Truth, to the magnificence of the mental 
scenery that is brought to view by the doctrine of Series 
and of Universal Analogy; whereby it may be seen, that 
all created things are connected and united into one grand 
harmonious whole, and that each particular part so repre- 
sents, reflects, and illustrates the other, that he may pro- 
ceed with the most entire confidence from the known to 
the unknown—from the finite to the Infinite ! 

To the mind thus imbued with a love of the principles 
of Order, there is given a perception of Ends, enabling 
him to perceive the objects and uses of all things, and to 
recognize them as existing for distinctly Human purposes. 
This recognition of Human Ends in the works of crea- 
tion, is the only rational acknowledgment of the presence 
of the Divine Creator, without which acknowledgment 
Truth can not be seen in its own light. But as this is an- 
ticipating the conclusion of the author of the Tract, | 
shall waive further remarks until his argument is more 
fully presented. 

[To be concluded. } 


Art. L.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


THE LIBERALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The returns of the electious to the New Parliament show not only an increase in favor 
of liberal candidates, but a marked triumph over the two other parties. Even where 
conservatives were returned, in many cases it was well understood that it was in consid- 
eration of their being so, for the most part, only in name, and by reason of the probability 
that their course would soon become, not almost, but altogether such as the liberals. The 
Dublin Evening Post reports the returns to Parliament, so far as they have been received 
—liberals, 325; Peelites, 111; protectionists, 210; and in the like proportion, it was sup- 
posed, the liberals would outnumber the other parties in those still remaining tv be 
brought in. 

Political questions may be described, in a general way, as of twokinds. Those raised 
upou metters of an accidental or evanescent nature, involving doubtful expediences, and 
those founded upon fixed principles or permanent interests. The former call forth a ready 
and universal interest, but die with the occasion which bred them; the latter, more lim- 
ited, at times, in their interest, often forced out of view by the press of instant claims, still 
manage to assert their importance in time, re-appear at such intervals as they may, and 
survive numbers of the short-lived progeny of political change. All questions relating to 
the econgmical policy of a government are settled finally after a few years of alternate 
experiment, divided parties re-unite, parties sworn in amity divide, new interests bring 
men into strange fellowships, and the stream of events is marked with back-currents and 
eddies, There is a flow of mind which is constant as the gulf-stream; rivers pour in their 
waters, counter currents skirt its edges, but it turns them into its set course, while it 
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washes its old promontories, and fills its old indented bays. This is the current of 
moral thought—old as the world, and destined to flow till sea and land give up their places, 

Here lies the difference between that which is based on the permanent in man, and that 
which rests on a transitory want, All things are mere temporalities compared with his 
proper nature, “ Man is eternal,” though nations and empires are of aday. Yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, is one; the other has no to-morrow. Perhaps the wildest thought 
that ever entered the mind, was to extinguish utterly any dictate of human nature. This 
is a matter which has been, and may be, deferred; but the soul has a property in that which 
it seeks, an inborn consciousness of its title, which it never fails to re-assert. It is sin- 
gular to witness the marvelous way things have of going, like a fabled river as to the 
earth, beneath the surface of events, flowing, flowing on as ever, though unseen, and again 
emerging suddenly, strong and bright, the same waters, all unchanged by their passage 
through the realms of night. 

The political divisions of the day are beginning to take rise more upon the permanent 
moral phase in human character than ever before, else my mind much deceives me. Civil 
rights have at last become pretty nearly defined, and are quite generally conceded—in the- 
ory. Even these could not always be blinked. Magna chartas must come in their time, 
in spite of all combinations against them, But the moral mind of the world is now cared 
for—since into that everything else sooner or later resolves itself—and that because it as- 
serts itself. The morality of society, so to speak, is becoming the political economy of 
the day. Its book is not, perhaps, written, but leaves inscribed with it are cast abroad. 
They have not waited the endorsement of State economists or of “ rulers of the people,” 
but their teachings, if true to their subject, will be acknowledged when the science of na- 
tional haggling shall come to be lightly esteemed. 

Liberalism may assume one form in England, and quite other forms elsewhere, but its 
identity is the same—under different manifestations it is the same spirit. It is in greater 
or less measure reformatory, remedial, radical, knowing no prescriptive rights of time, 
and seeking still a good ulterior. In some one of its forms all progression commences. 
The fetters of frost are first to be slipped, and then the waters flow. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL, CINCINNATI. 


This work, the September number of which has been received, it is generally known, is 
conducted by Doctors J. R. Bucnanan and T, V. Morrow. These gentlemen have earne: 
distinction for themselves in their departments, severally. It is a matter not peculiarly 
intelligible to the uninitiated, why those who style themselves, par excellence, the “ Regular 
Practice,” should “ fling” at any sincere and enterprising efforts to improve the present 
necessarily imperfect condition of medical science. We are not sorry to confess a par 
tiality to Eclecticism in general. 


ERRATA. 


The article entitled “ Faith,” in our September number, was unfortunately made the 
“ scape-goat ” of typographical errors. We are sorry to have misused so good a contribu- 
tor. On page 199, 24th line from top, for “ motive forms” read motive powers; same pace, 
30th line, for “ genuine term” read generic term; p. 200, 18th line, for “ men, semblances 
of mockeries in reality,” read mere semblances, mockeries, etc.; p. 201, 7th line from bot- 
tom, for “ Rights” read Right; p. 202, 5th line from top, for “ mission” read version; 
10th line, for “ agree” read argue; p. 203, 10th line, for “ faces” read fears; 9th line from 
bottom, for “ coming” read cowering; p. 204, 8th line from top, for “‘ stare” read starve; 
p. 206, 3d line from bottom, for ** votary” read rotary; p. 207, 16th line from bottom, for 
“ partially” read poetically; p. 208, 24th line, for “toils” read details; 7th line from bot- 
tom, for “ Here” read Heret; p. 200, first line, for “ sparkling” read speaking; p. 211, 
28th line, for “forms” read powers; p. 212, 7th line, for “in” read on, 





